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THE  POISON  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

By  Andre  Siegfried 
I 

IF  the  chief  indication  of  England’s  economic  crisis  is 
to  be  found  in  the  falling  off  in  exports,  the  most 
apparent  social  consequence  is  revealed  in  the  agonising 
amount  of  unemployment.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit 
for  the  manufacturer.  In  a  country  supporting  a  maximum 
population  on  the  hypothesis  that  profitable  exports  can 
always  be  relied  upon,  any  depression  in  foreign  trade 
naturally  produces  grave  disturbances.  If  the  slump  lasts 
until  there  is  little  hope  of  speedy  recovery,  then  it 
becomes  a  catastrophe. 

The  phenomenon  of  unemployment  has  constantly 
recurred  in  England  at  regular  intervals.  In  1879 
amounted  to  ii  per  cent,  of  the  total  industrial  workers, 
and  in  1886  to  10  per  cent. ;  since  1874  it  has  never  been 
less  than  2  per  cent.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
and  imtil  the  Great  War,  however,  the  depressions  never  lasted 
any  length  of  time  in  an  acute  form,  as  they  were  only 
indications  of  congestion.  The  gravest  feature  of  the 
present  phase,  which  began  in  1920-21,  with  the  end  not 
yet  in  sight,  is  its  permanency  rather  than  its  intensity. 

Allowing  for  seasonable  variations  which  swell  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  autumn  and  diminish  it  in  the  spring,  we  find 
that  the  table  on  the  next  page  gives  a  faithful  outline  of 
British  economic  history  during  recent  years.  Unemployment 
can  be  compared  to  a  flood  :  the  waters  rise  when  world 
tempests  are  raging  (1920-21,  1930-31),  and  every  country, 
without  exception,  is  inundated  until  they  subside.  In 
England,  however,  the  situation  is  different,  for  apparently 
there  is  a  certain  level  below  which  the  flood  never  ebbs. 

*  Translated  by  Doris  and  H.  H.  Hetning.  England’s  Crisis,  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape,  Ltd. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Total  Number 

Percentage  of 

Unemployed. 

Insured  Workers. 

1921 

January  . . 

1,010,000 

6.4 

July  .. 

2,508,000 

155 

1922 

January  . . 

2,003,000 

14.2 

July  .. 

1423,000 

12.6 

1923 

January  . . 

1,511,000 

133 

July  .. 

1,226,000 

11.6 

1924 

January  . . 

1,268,000 

11.9 

July  .. 

1,025,000 

9.8 

1925 

January  . . 

1,307,000 

11.2 

July  .. 

1,300,000 

11.2 

1926 

January  . . 

1,252,000 

II. I 

July  .. 

1,645,000 

14.6 

1927 

January  . . 

1,496,000 

12.1 

July  .. 

1,054,000 

9-3 

1928 

January  . . 

1,336,000 

10.7 

July  .. 

1,217,000 

11.6 

1929 

January  . . 

1,453,000 

12.1 

July  .. 

1,142,000 

97 

0 

H 

January  . . 

1,479,000 

12.6 

July  .. 

2,070,000 

17.1 

A  million  unemployed  seems  to  be  the  mimimum.  The 
figures  dropped  below  that  point  only  in  April,  1926, 
and  May  and  June,  1927,  and  then  merely  by  a  few  thous¬ 
ands.  We  must  not  be  too  impressed  by  the  two  million 
unemployed  in  1930 ;  the  real  problem  is  the  permanent 
million. 

These  percentages  indicate  only  the  average  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  so  in  order  to  determine  the  root  of  the 
evil  we  must  ascertain  which  branches  of  industry  are  most 
affected.  With  this  in  view  let  us  examine  the  extent  of 
unemployment,  industry  by  industry,  at  five  representative 
dates  of  which  three,  1921, 1926,  and  1930,  are  bad  periods, 
while  two,  1923  and  1928,  are  at  moments  of  comparative 
recovery. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  storm  centre  is  not 
in  the  same  position  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period. 
In  1921  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding, 
were  the  principal  industries  to  suffer,  but  from  1926 
onwards  it  was  coal  and  then  cottons.  In  the  latter 
industry  the  situation  became  absolutely  tragic  by  1930. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  MAN-POWER  IN  DIFFERENT  INDUSTRIES 


(July  Figures) 

1921' 

1923 

1926 

1928 

1930 

Coal  . 

8.1 

30 

8.8 

29.1 

28.3 

Shipbuilding 

32.8 

43-2 

41-5 

28.3 

31.7 

Engineering 

23.0 

20.9 

17-5 

9-7 

16.7 

Iron  and  Steel  . . 

48.8 

19.9 

66.2 

21.2 

28.5 

Cottons 

10.5 

21.3 

28.1 

152 

44-7 

Woollens 

14.6 

9-3 

233 

151 

26.1 

Commerce 

6.7 

5-9 

6.6 

5-2 

8.3 

Building  Trades 

14.9 

12.2 

9-4 

10.4 

139 

*  The  1921  figures  are 

not  exactly  comparable  with 

those  of  other 

years,  because  of  a  slightly  different  classification  existing  at  that  time. 

Whatever  may  account  for  these  variations,  one  central 
fact  emerges,  j.e.,  that  the  sufferers  at  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  decade  were  all  exporting  industries, 
and,  moreover,  the  very  ones  which  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  the  keystone  of  Britain’s  prosperity.  It 
may  be  argued  that  these  same  industries  suffered  during 
the  post-War  depression  in  other  countries  also,  but  there 
they  were  neither  so  exclusively  exporting  nor  so  essential 
to  the  national  welfare.  In  the  England  of  Cobden,  Peel, 
and  Gladstone,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  the  textile  trades, 
could  be  counted  on  to  absorb  the  surplus  population,  but 
to-day  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  are  on  the  contrary 
flooding  the  labour  market  with  their  unemployed.  As 
these  basic  industries  no  longer  function  properly,  the 
State  is  becoming  congested  by  the  excess  of  population. 
This  observation  is  confirmed  and  developed  by  a  study 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  unemployment.  Let 
us  take  the  month  of  May,  1928,  for  at  that  time  the  depres¬ 
sion  from  which  the  country  suffered  was  specifically 
British,  and  not  world-wide  as  in  1930.  (See  map, 
page  581.) 

Three  zones  stands  out  clearly,  according  to  our  maps. 
The  first  in  the  north  covers  the  entire  Black  Country 
where  industry  is  based  on  coal.  Everywhere  we  find 
unemployment  amounting  to  over  10  per  cent,  (the  average 
for  the  whole  country  was  9.8  per  cent.),  and  the  propor- 
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tion  even  exceeds  15  per  cent,  in  two  coal  mining  districts, 
Northumberland-Durham  and  South  Wales  (Durham, 
23  per  cent. ;  Glamorgan,  24  per  cent.). 

The  second  zone  lies  on  the  south-east  border  of  the 
first,  and  includes  a  region  of  secondary  manufacturing 
where  the  heavy  industries  do  not  dominate.  This  area  is 
undoubtedly  less  affected.  In  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  and  Nottingham  it  varies  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  Leicester  it  is  less  than  5  per 
cent. 

In  the  third  area  we  have  London,  the  home  counties 
grouped  around  London  principally  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  general  the  entire  south  of  England.  This 
district  has  scarcely  suffered  at  all,  for  there  is  only  4.4 
per  cent,  of  unemployment  in  London,  3.9  per  cent,  in 
Middlesex,  3.8  per  cent,  in  Bedfordshire,  3.5  per  cent,  in 
Oxfordshire,  2.8  per  cent,  in  Surrey  and  2.6  per  cent,  in 
Sussex.  If  we  look  at  our  map  of  unemployment,  which 
shows  the  actual  numbers  unemployed,  we  see  how 
remarkably  localised  is  the  evil. 

The  depression  of  1930,  although  it  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  everywhere,  did  not  change  the  relationship  between 
these  zones.  In  the  first  zone  there  was  uniformly  more 
than  15  per  cent.,  in  the  second  more  than  10  per  cent., 
and  in  the  third  more  than  5  per  cent.  Although  there  are 
certain  exceptions,  the  distinction  between  the  three  zones 
still  exists.  What  is  especially  noticeable  is  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  localised  to  a  marked  degree,  even  within  each 
county.  In  August,  1930,  for  example,  when  the  figures 
passed  the  two  million  mark,  nearly  one-half  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  were  located  in  the  four  counties  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Durham  ;  over  three-fifths 
were  in  these  counties  together  with  Lanarkshire  and 
Glamorgan — in  other  words,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  cotton 
and  wool. 

This  geographical  concentration  is  still  more  accentuated 
in  the  interior  of  each  county.  The  central  towns  or 
regional  distribution  centres,  where  labour  is  distributed 
among  various  branches  of  commerce  and  production,  are 
not  particularly  hard  hit.  In  the  case  of  Lancashire  only 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTIES  (MAY,  1928) 


H  100,000 

■  50,000  to  100,000 
Si  10,000  to  50.000 
I  I  Less  than  10,000 


Total  Numbers  of  Unemployed 
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15.3  per  cent,  are  unemployed  in  its  capital  city, 
Manchester.  It  is  the  specialised  industrial  towns  of  this 
great  cotton  area  that  have  borne  the  full  force  of  the 
gale.  Blackburn,  with  an  insured  population  of  56,000, 
has  52.7  per  cent,  unemployed  ;  Acrington,  with  31,000, 
has  44.3  per  cent. ;  Burnley,  with  47,000,  has  42.1  per  cent. ; 
while  many  of  the  smaller  towns  have  even  higher  per¬ 
centages. 

A  similar  situation,  if  not  worse,  exists  in  the  mining 
districts,  where  the  slowing  down  or  definite  closing  of  a 
pit  will  at  one  fell  swoop  render  idle  practically  the  entire 
population.  The  unemployment  figures  for  the  county 
as  a  whole,  however,  give  an  insufficient  indication  of  the 
total  stoppage  that  sometimes  occurs :  Glamorgan  has 
31  per  cent,  unemployed ;  Monmouth,  32.7  per  cent. ; 
Durham,  26.8  per  cent. ;  Northiunberland,  21.5  per  cent. ; 
Lanark,  22.6  per  cent. ;  but  in  certain  stricken  mining 
villages  the  figure  is  over  one-half  or  even  as  high  as  two- 
thirds,  and  can  theoretically  become  almost  100  per  cent. 
These  are  the  black  spots  where  all  hope  has  slowly 
died. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  the  depression  remains  rela¬ 
tively  slight.  In  August,  1930,  London  had  only  6.6 
per  cent,  unemployed  ;  Greater  London,  7.1  per  cent. ; 
Surrey,  4.6  per  cent. ;  Sussex,  4.2  per  cent. ;  Middlesex, 
74  per  cent. ;  and  Kent,  7.9  per  cent. 

The  map  of  unemployment  is  thus  approximately 
the  same  as  the  map  of  the  coal  areas.  What  used  to  be 
and  still  is  the  centre  of  England’s  population  and  industries, 
is  stricken  down.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Cobden  these 
areas  have  been  the  focus  of  the  moral  energy  of  the  country. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  either  in  our  diagnosis 
of  the  ills,  or  in  our  appraisal  of  eventual  recovery. 

England  finds  that  she  is  burdened  with  a  surplus  of 
about  a  million  workers,  whom  she  cannot  profitably 
employ,  although  this  does  not  mean  that  the  same  million 
individuals  are  totally  and  permanently  idle.  In  certain 
cases,  as  in  the  abandoned  mining  areas  of  the  north,  such  a 
condition  may  exist,  but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  is  a  continual  interchange  going  on  between  the 
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workers  and  the  unemployed.  It  was  found  as  the  result 
of  an  interesting  inquiry  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour/ 
that  between  October,  1923,  and  April,  1927,  out  of  8,024 
men  who  had  been  unemployed,  48  per  cent,  had  received 
the  dole  for  less  than  one-fifA  of  the  time,  26  per  cent,  for 
more  than  one-fifth  but  less  than  half,  and  16  per  cent, 
for  more  than  half ;  only  10  per  cent,  were  unemployed 
for  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  time,  and  it  is  this  10  per 
cent,  which  constitutes  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
unemployment. 

The  same  inquiry  also  revealed  that  all  ages  do  not 
suffer  alike.  As  might  be  expected,  among  those  over 
forty-five  unemployment  was  greater,  and  for  those  over 
sixty  it  was  well  above  the  average.  More  surprising, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  men  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  in  1927  consti¬ 
tuted  a  group  for  whom  unemployment  was  especially 
serious.  These  are  the  youths  who  were  badly  brought 
up  during  the  War,  who  have  never  learned  a  trade,  and 
who  never  will  learn  to  work. 

In  spite  of  the  more  or  less  fluid  character  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  certain  industries  have  a  permanent  surplus  which 
they  seem  manifestly  incapable  of  absorbing.  In  their 
report  published  in  1928,  the  Industrial  Transference  Board 
openly  admits  this  fact :  “  We  do  not  see  how  the  heavy 
industries  can  give  a  living  to  all  those  at  present  attached 
to  them,  or  to  all  those  who  would  normally  look  to  them 
for  a  livelihood  during  the  next  few  years.”  They  estimate 
the  irreducible  surplus  of  the  coal  industry  at  200,000  men. 
Iron  and  steel  and  textiles,  it  is  true,  show  smaller  figures, 
but  they  are  bad  enough,  and  rationalisation,  if  seriously 
undertaken,  is  boimd  to  increase  their  number. 

II 

High  wages  are  the  direct  cause  of  unemployment. 
If  wages  are  definitely  fixed  at  a  level  which  does  not  allow 
manufacturers  to  make  a  profit,  then  one  section  of  the 

'  Ministry  of  Labour :  Inquiry  into  9,748  individual  cases  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  April,  1927. 
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community  must  necessarily  be  out  of  work.  Since  the 
War  British  wages  have  not  been  adapted  to  meet  the  fall 
in  prices,  and  consequently  the  increase  in  real  wages  has 
brought  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  unemployment. 

Ill 


Unemployment  is  not  a  cause  but  a  result.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  aggravated  by  remedies  applied  as  the  official 
policy  of  the  country  during  the  past  ten  years,  remedies 
which  have  now  poisoned  the  whole  system  and  paralysed 
certain  organs. 

In  England  unemployment  does  not  arise  from  any 
“  unemployability  ”  on  the  part  of  labour  itself.  According 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  male  employability  is  regular 
in  66.9  per  cent,  of  cases,  sufficient  in  21.9  per  cent.,  bad 
in  4.9  per  cent.,  and  totally  insufficient  in  only  2  per  cent.' 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  work  could  be  found  for  many 
more  people  if  the  rate  of  remuneration  were  sufficiently 
lowered.  Stated  in  these  simple  terms,  the  problem 
and  the  solution  are  perfectly  clear  ;  in  the  long  run  every 
one  would  benefit,  for  there  would  be  less  unemployment 
and  fewer  factories  running  on  part  time.  Nominal  wages 
would  be  lower,  but  the  number  receiving  them  would  be 
greater  and  the  weekly  wage  bill  also  would  be  larger, 
which  would  increase  the  total  purchasing  power  of  the 
nation. 

The  truth  of  this  reasoning  is  perfectly  obvious,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  trade  unions  is  inflexible,  and  in  general 
public  opinion  agrees  with  them.  They  prefer  high  wages 
with  unemployment,  to  lower  wages  with  the  unemployed 
reabsorbed,  for  lower  wages  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
standard  of  living.  In  a  word,  England  would  rather 
support  indefinitely  a  million  unemployed  than  reduce 
wages.  As  this  attitude  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  British 
mind,  any  practical  study  of  the  present  crisis  must  take 

‘  Ministry  of  Labour  :  Investigation  into  the  personal  circumstances 
and  industrial  history  of  a  i  per  cent,  sample  of  the  claimants  to 
tmemployment  benefit  in  the  first  week  of  April,  1927 ;  4.3  per  cent, 
ate' not  placed  in  the  above  categories. 
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into  consideration  the  methods  of  distributing  the  dole. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  unemployment  is  accepted  and 
supported,  until  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  character¬ 
istic  of  modem  England. 

Although  unemployment  insurance  dates  back  to  1912, 
it  did  not  function  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  War, 
and  it  is  only  since  then  that  its  main  aspects  have  been 
altered,  and  it  has  developed  into  its  present  form.  When 
the  system  was  originally  conceived  by  experts  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  was  a  genuine  insurance,  having  a  strict 
relationship  between  the  premiums  paid  by  the  workers 
and  the  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indemnity 
received  on  the  other.  Although  a  contribution  was  paid 
by  the  State,  the  system  was  contractual  and  confined 
to  a  few  industries  only.  The  limits  were  prudently 
fixed,  and  the  beneficiaries  were  entitled  to  only  petty 
sums  compared  with  their  normal  wages.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  weeks  assistance  stopped  automatically. 

After  the  Armistice,  and  especially  in  1920,  England 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the  economic  crisis. 
By  the  1920  law  unemployment  insurance  was  extended 
to  include  all  workers  except  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  labourers,  but  an  effort  was  still  made  to  main¬ 
tain  the  original  principles.  Little  by  little,  however, 
owing  to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  circumstances,  an 
entirely  different  conception  was  evolved.  In  1921  a 
special  allowance  for  dependants  was  added,  and  the  share 
borne  by  the  Treasury  correspondingly  increased.  In 
1924  the  time  limit  for  receiving  assistance  was  abolished 
by  the  Labour  Government  then  in  power.  From  then  on  aid 
was  given  automatically  as  long  as  the  worker  was  without 
employment,  and  naturally  there  was  no  further  hope 
of  a  financial  balance. 

The  years  passed.  Unemployment  became  a  tradition, 
and  the  safeguards  against  abuse  were  whittled  down  by 
the  persistence  of  the  demagogues.  Originally,  in  order  to 
receive  assistance,  the  worker  had  to  prove  that  he  had  been 
“  genuinely  seeking  work  but  unable  to  obtain  suitable 
employment.”  In  1930  another  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  Labour  Government,  disqualifying  the  worker  only 
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if  he  had  “  refused  without  good  cause  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  offered  him  by  a  Labour  Exchange.”  He  is  no  longer 
expected  to  look  for  work  himself.  The  interpretation  of  the 
term  “  suitable  employment  ”  is  so  broad,  that  without 
being  disqualified,  a  workman  can  refuse  any  post,  even 
though  he  has  the  ability  for  it,  if  he  thinks  he  has  been 
offered  less  than  the  regular  rate,  or  if  the  job  is  made 
available  by  a  strike.  If  it  pleases  him  he  can  refuse  any 
job  for  which  he  has  not  been  definitely  trained,  even  though 
it  is  in  a  trade  allied  to  his  own. 

The  same  amendment  of  1930,  with  an  entire  lack  of 
restraint,  succeeded  in  removing  the  remaining  obstacles 
against  the  squandering  of  public  funds.  The  worker  is  no 
longer  required  to  have  paid  a  minimum  of  thirty  contribu¬ 
tions  during  the  previous  two  years.  The  unemployed 
draw  on  the  funds,  but  the  Treasury  has  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  The  rules  stating  how  soon  assistance  can  be 
received  have  also  been  relaxed.  Although  aid  is  not 
given  for  the  first  six  days  of  unemployment,  after  that 
unemployment  is  not  considered  to  have  ceased,  even 
though  the  worker  may  find  casual  employment  for  three 
days  in  the  week. 

By  a  similar  evolution,  the  rate  of  benefit,  both 
nominal  and  real,  has  steadily  increased  since  1912  when 
it  was  7s.  per  week.  To-day  a  married  man  receives  17s. 
in  addition  to  9s.  for  his  wife  and  2S.  for  each  child.  If 
he  has  five  children,  which  is  not  unusual  in  England, 
he  receives  36s.  The  municipalities  can  also  augment  the 
dole  in  various  ways  if  they  consider  it  insufficient.  Up  to 
1929  there  were  Poor  Law  Guardians  especially  elected 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  often  gave  a  supplementary 
grant  of  6s.  or  7s.  The  increase  in  the  dole  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  if  the  decline  in  prices  since  1920  is  taken 
into  account.  At  that  time  each  unemployed  received 
15s.,  and  retail  prices  were  at  an  index  of  275  ;  to-day  he 
receives  17s.  and  the  index  has  fallen  to  about  150 — in 
other  words,  the  indemnity  has  almost  doubled.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  wages,  we  find  that  during  periods 
of  falling  prices,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
burden  increasing  automatically. 
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IV 

The  result  of  this  evolution  is  positively  terrifying, 
for  the  system — if  the  term  may  still  be  used — has  lost  all 
actuarial  basis.  One  can  no  longer  honestly  call  it  insurance, 
as  it  is  tending  to  become  public  assistance,  and  the  drag 
on  the  State  finances  is  growing  steadily  heavier.  True, 
the  workers  still  give  their  weekly  sums,  but  there  is  no 
relationship  between  what  they  pay  and  what  they  receive. 
The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  struggling  under  a 
far  heavier  obligation,  for  as  there  is  no  longer  any  elasticity 
in  the  system,  their  contribution  remains  fixed  in  spite  of 
the  decline  in  prices.  In  reality,  the  employer  pays  a  tax 
on  every  man  he  hires,  and  the  more  active  the  industry, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  tax,  although  in  practice  the 
greater  the  activity  the  less  the  need  for  assistance.  The 
solidarity  existing  between  the  various  industries  is  increas¬ 
ing  costs  all  round,  for  those  that  are  prosperous  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  help  those  that  are  sick.  The  former  pay  out 
but  receive  no  benefit,  while  the  latter  receive  possibly  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  pay.  When  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  rises  above  a  certain  figure,  the  financial  equilibrium 
vanishes.  The  fund  turns  for  help  to  the  limitless  purse 
of  the  State,  and  the  Treasury  makes  an  advance  which 
it  knows  will  never  be  repaid.  The  chasm  is  yawning 
wide,  but  the  public  does  not  seem  to  worry.  Judging 
from  the  various  inquiries  that  have  been  made,  the  country 
is  resigned  to  have  the  dole  frankly  become  State  assistance 
without  contribution  from  the  beneficiaries. 

The  financial  consequences  are,  nevertheless,  not  the 
most  serious  aspect.  One  can  hardly  exaggerate  the 
economic  and  social  evils  arising  from  the  chronic  existence 
of  a  paid  army  of  unemployed,  whose  numbers  for  the  past 
ten  years  have  never  fallen  below  a  million.  This  is 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  nation  morally  even  more  than 
materially. 

The  most  dangerous  defect  of  the  sytem  is  the  spirit 
of  complacency  which  it  has  created.  A  foreigner  going 
to  England  expects  to  find  an  atmosphere  of  tragedy, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  exactly  the  opposite. 
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The  English  workman  knows  that  when  he  loses  his  job, 
no  matter  what  happens,  he  will  not  starve  ;  he  becomes 
a  social  rentier y  living  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  His 
standard  of  living  may  be  reduced,  but  he  can  still  live,  so  he 
awaits  with  calm — often  too  much  calm — the  chance  of 
further  employment. 

The  employer  also  profits  from  the  knowledge  that  a 
discharged  workman  will  be  cared  for  by  the  State,  and 
he  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  hire  and  discharge  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  Instead  of  making  a  serious  effort  to 
adjust  their  staffs  to  their  needs,  many  employers  have 
learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
excess  of  man-power,  and  rather  than  try  to  save  labour 
they  draw  at  will  from  this  reserve.  Latent  unemployment 
is  thus  definitely  established  and  maintained,  one  might 
almost  say,  encouraged.  The  fact  that  it  may  not  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  is  spread  over  several  days  of  the  week,  scarcely 
alters  its  pernicious  effect. 

The  management  will  sometimes  arrange  matters  with 
the  workers  so  that  they  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  their 
right  to  the  dole,  and  often  the  men  are  not  hired  for  more 
than  three  days  running,  so  that  they  can  still  be  legally 
considered  unemployed.  In  the  dockyards,  the  building 
trades,  and  several  other  fields  of  labour  these  practices  are 
common  and  even  openly  admitted .  T  o  take  advantage  of  the 
dole  may  profit  the  individual,  but  it  is  ruining  the  nation. 

The  same  security  affects  even  the  small  trades-folk, 
who  congratulate  themselves  that  consumption  will  be 
steady,  for  their  customers,  whether  they  are  in  employ¬ 
ment  or  not,  will  always  have  money  to  spend.  The  work¬ 
man’s  credit,  at  least  so  far  as  immediate  wants  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  undoubtedly  increased.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
unemployment  insurance  and  various  other  forms  of  public 
assistance  have  created  for  the  masses  a  steady  purchasing 
power,  the  effects  of  which  are  far  from  negligible. 

The  most  dangerous  and  also  the  most  subtle  element 
of  paid  unemployment  is  the  slow  breaking  down  of  the 
will  to  work.  In  certain  cases  it  actually  pays  better  to  be 
idle,  for  the  workman  is  better  off.  Taking  everything  into 
account,  a  man  can  often  receive  more  from  the  dole  and  the 
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Guardians  than  from  working  normally  at  his  trade.  Accor* 
ding  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant-General  Inspector  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  following  scandalous  cases  are  cited  :* 

An  engineer  fitter  from  Southwark,  aged  36  years, 
married  and  the  father  of  five  children,  has  been  assisted 
almost  continuously  since  1925 .  He  has  received  43s.  a  week, 
and  since  the  birth  of  his  last  child,  47s.  If  he  worked  at 
his  trade  he  would  earn  42s.  for  a  47-hour  week.  Case 
two  :  A  carman  from  Southwark  received  in  1921  a  wage 
of  41S.  He  had  intermittent  relief  from  1922  to  1925, 
and  since  June,  1925,  had  continuous  out-relief  at  the  rate 
of  45s.  a  week.  The  relieving  officer  reported  the  wife’s 
statement  that  the  man  had  been  offered  three  days’  work 
a  week,  but  he  did  not  accept  it,  “  as  they  would  have  been 
out  of  pocket.” 

These  extreme  cases  are  due  largely  to  the  excessive 
generosity  of  the  demagogue  Guardians.  However,  since 
many  wages  in  England  do  not  exceed  40s.,  and  as  the 
regular  dole  for  a  man  with  a  family  of  five  children  amounts 
to  36s.,  there  can  obviously  be  little  or  no  incentive  to 
work  in  any  case.  When  the  employment  offered  is  for 
part  of  the  week  only,  it  is  naturally  better  to  stay  at  home. 
In  The  Times  of  nth  October,  1930,  there  appeared  an 
announcement  of  the  final  closing  down  of  the  Do^^lais 
Steel  Works,  which  turned  on  to  the  street  2,800  men. 
The  article  concludes  as  follows  :  ”  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  lower-paid  men  with  large  families  will 
probably  receive  almost  as  much  from  the  dole  as  they 
have  done  in  wages.”’ 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
wage  level  has  not  declined,  even  during  a  long  period 
of  depression.  Why  should  it  decline,  if  it  is  to  no  one’s 
interest  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  ?  Nor  is  there  any  incentive 
to  try  a  new  trade,  or  even  to  accept  new  conditions  of 
work  in  one’s  own  line  if  they  might  not  be  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory.  In  1930,  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  refused 
to  run  eight  looms  at  once,  and  the  dole  was  there  to  back 
them  up.  The  trade  unions  have  been  strengthened  in 
this  and  other  wage  disputes.  Strike-breakers  and  ”  scabs  ” 
^  The  Times,  26th  November,  1927. 
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are  thus  eliminated.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  wages  and  prices. 

The  dole  is  naturally  insuiEcient  for  the  normal  upkeep 
of  a  family,  and  after  a  time  various  exceptional  expenses 
for  clothing  and  the  house  cannot  be  met.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  little  mining  towns  where  the  pits  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  people  have  been  in  want  for  some  time. 
If  a  sort  of  communal  life  is  organised,  with  the  married 
children  living  with  the  parents  and  the  younger  ones 
already  out  at  work,  the  dole  received  by  part  of  the  family, 
added  to  the  wages  received  by  the  rest,  together  make 
up  sufficient  income.  The  part  played  in  the  family 
budget  by  the  dole  is  rather  like  taking  in  boarders.  Even¬ 
tually  they  are  reconciled  to  a  conception  of  life  from  which 
all  sense  of  responsibility — one  might  say  of  dignity — ^has 
disappeared. 

From  being  an  insured  worker  who  has  paid  his  contri¬ 
bution,  the  unemployed  tends  to  become  a  pauper,  kept 
by  the  State.  The  “  dole,”  a  derogatory  expression 
implying  the  humiliation  of  receiving  alms,  is  eventually 
considered  as  a  right,  and  is  received  without  shame. 
There  develops  a  spirit  of  mendicancy  of  which  British 
history  reveals  traces  in  the  past.  Beggars  stand,  hat 
in  hand,  in  the  streets.  Labour,  too,  is  not  above  cadging 
in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  especially  if  there  is  any  question 
of  fixing  its  status.  According  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trades  Unions, 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Strike  in  1926  the  workers 
“were  interested  chiefly  in  making  new  appeals  for  personal, 
local,  national,  or  international  charity.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  fresh  demands  for  their  own  benefit  on 
the  reserves  of  capital,  although  these  were  already 
insufficient  for  any  industry  which  was  anxious  to  bring 
itself  up  to  date.” 

The  moral  fibre  of  the  unemployed  cannot  resist  either 
the  life  they  are  now  leading,  or  the  complacency  with 
which  it  is  accepted.  A  feeling  of  slackness  pervades  the 
atmosphere  ;  inspectors  report  that  they  often  find  the 
inveterate  unemployed  stretched  out  in  bed  during  the 
day.  For  these  left-overs,  hour  follows  hour  with  nothing 
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to  do  except  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Labour  Exchange  to 
see  if  by  any  chance  there  is  a  job  to  be  had.  Finally,  all 
effort,  aptitude,  and  energy  are  benumbed. 

The  life  of  the  nation  goes  on  none  the  less,  with  a 
tranquillity  and  regularity  that  is  most  deceptive.  The 
Government  seems  to  fear  this  great  body  of  idle  men, 
and  does  what  is  urgent;  it  supports  them,  making  sure  that 
they  remain  calm,  and  are  not  driven  to  desperation.  Foreign 
economists  may  argue  that  a  policy  of  laissez-faire  would 
soon  put  England  on  her  feet  again.  This  is  the  way  they 
talk  when  they  are  outside  the  coimtry  They  need  only 
go  to  England  to  realise  that  no  politician  dare  make  a 
direct  attack  on  the  dole  ;  he  would  soon  lose  his  seat. 

Meanwhile,  this  multitude  of  unemployed  try,  with 
reason,  to  amuse  themselves,  and  in  this  they  have  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  Government,  which  regards  as  useful 
diversions  the  cinema,  athletics,  and  greyhound-racing,  the 
latter  being  the  latest  craze.  In  England  the  love  of  sport 
acts  like  a  drug  on  the  masses.  When  it  comes  to  football 
or  racing,  there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  imderstanding  between 
the  trade  imionist  and  the  aristocrat.  Although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  possibly  does  not  realise  it,  this  chloroform  policy 
I  has  succeeded  in  counteracting  any  germ  of  revolution  in 

I  the  unemployment  crisis — ^it  is  the  “  panem  et  dr  censes  ” 

!  of  the  Romans  ! 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  this  dead  member,  which 
apparently  is  not  being  amputated,  is  poisoning  the  whole 
body  politic.  There  is,  indeed,  “  something  rotten  in  the 
State  of  Denmark.” 
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MAKING  A  CONSTITUTION. 

I — An  Introduction  to  India's  Problem. 

By  Sir  John  Marriott 

Be  wise,  ye  kings  :  be  learned,  ye  that  are  judges 
of  the  earth.”  Never  was  the  Psalmist’s  exhorta¬ 
tion  more  apposite  than  it  is  to-day.  Never 
were  wisdom  and  learning — two  widely  differing  attributes 
not  invariably  found  in  combination — more  essential  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  kings  and  judges,  especially 
to  the  men  now  called  to  undertake  a  task  unprecedented 
and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

To  frame  a  Constitution  for  a  continent :  that,  and 
nothing  less,  is  the  task  which  confronts  the  statesmen 
of  the  British  Empire  to-day.  Many  are  the  problems 
with  which  the  rulers  of  Empires  have  in  the  past  been 
confronted.  But  never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
has  there  been  presented  to  a  ruler  or  a  people  a  political 
problem  quite  so  complex,  so  obstinate  or  so  baffling  as 
this.  So  much  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
make  comparisons,  however  divergent  the  views  they 
severally  hold  as  to  the  appropriate  solution. 


Nor  is  the  task  wholly  congenial  to  the  genius  of  the 
British  people.  On  the  contrary.  Our  traditions,  our 
instincts — must  we  say  our  prejudices  ? — dissuade  us  from 
the  attempt  to  ”  make  ”  a  Constitution.  Never  was  there  a 
more  typical  Englishman  than  Arthur  Young,  and  the  com¬ 
ment  he  made  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  the  early  days  of  the  first  French  Revolution  is 
eminently  characteristic,  both  of  him  and  of  his  country¬ 
men  :  ”  Making  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  new  term 
they  have  adopted,  as  though  a  Constitution  were  a  pudding 
to  be  made  from  a  receipt.”  Burke’s  judgment  on  the 
Constitution-mongers  did  not  differ  from  Arthur  Young’s  : 
”  Among  them  I  saw  some  of  known  rank,  some  of 
shining  talents,  but  of  any  practical  experience  in  the 
State  not  one  man  was  to  be  found.  The  best  were 
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only  men  of  theory.”  Men  of  theory  1  There  was 
the  rub.  The  predominant  influence  of  philosophers 
and  doctrinaires  was  the  characteristic  which  specially 
differentiated  the  French  Revolution  from  the  revolution 
which  Englishmen  had  carried  through  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Frenchmen  based  their  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  on  the  abstract  theories  formulated  by  that  prince  of 
idealogues,  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
theories  were  mostly  false.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Petition 
of  Right y  presented  by  Parliament  in  1628  to  King  Charles  I, 
formulated,  like  the  later  Bill  of  Rights,  a  list  of  definite 
grievances  of  which  the  subjects  of  the  Stuarts  had  lately 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  demanded  the  application 
of  the  appropriate  remedy.  That  is  the  English  method. 
We  apply  specific  remedies  to  proved  abuses.  As  it  was  in 
1628  and  1689,  so  it  had  been  when  Magna  Carta  was 
conceded  in  1215  ;  so  it  was  to  be  when  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  in  1832.  Thus  has  the  English  Constitution 
been  built  up,  bit  by  bit.  A  little  repair  here  ;  an  alteration 
there  ;  perhaps  a  storey  added  anon  ;  but  never  total 
reconstruction  in  deference  to  some  new-fangled  theory,  or 
on  the  advice  of  unpractical  architects.  Thus  Englishmen 
conceived  the  same  sort  of  suspicion  of  “  made  ”  Con¬ 
stitutions  that  they  have  of  “made”  dishes:  they  regard  both 
as  having  a  “  French”  flavour.  Nor  can  they  forget  that  the 
Constitution  which  Burke  and  Young  saw  in  the  making 
had  a  short  and  unhappy  life  of  less  than  two  years  ;  or 
that  the  Constitutions  which  in  the  course  of  the  next 
eighty  years  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  had  an  average 
life  of  considerably  less  than  ten  years. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  prevalent  mistrust  of 
written  Constitutions  in  this  country.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  we  tried  the  experiment  ourselves.  But  none  of 
the  Constitutions  devised  under  the  Commonwealth  could 
ever  be  induced  (in  Carlyle’s  phrase)  to  “  walk.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  folk  have,  on  the  whole,  done 
exceedingly  well  with  a  Constitution  which,  like  Topsy, 
was  “  never  born,  but  just  grew.”  Hence  a  not  unnatural 
but  obstinate  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  process  of  gradual 
evolution  as  opposed  to  that  of  scientific  manufacture,  a 
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marked  preference  for  that  type  of  Constitutional  liberty 

“  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.” 


II 

Yet,  on  a  somewhat  wider  survey,  we  perceive  that  the 
signs  do  not  all  point  in  the  same  direction  :  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  an  appeal  to  historical  experience  does  not 
evoke  a  unanimous  verdict. 

Take  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  we  have  an  outstanding  example  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  manufactured  product,  has,  in  essential  outline,  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  has  been  adapted,  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  and  with  little  amendment,  to  the  growing  needs 
of  an  immense  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  population 
dispersed  throughout  a  vast  territory.  The  American 
Constitution  did  not,  as  a  fact,  spring  Minerva-like  from 
the  brain  of  Jove.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  indeed,  largely 
responsible  for  the  current  belief  that  the  whole  federal 
constitution  was  due  to  a  sort  of  miraculous  conception  on 
the  part  of  a  small  group  of  American  statesmen  assembled 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  of  1787.  “  As  the  British 
Constitution,”  he  wrote,  “  is  the  most  subtle  organism 
which  has  proceeded  from  progressive  history,  so  the 
American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.”  The  contrast 
is  too  sharply  pointed.  The  American  Constitution, 
though  finally  “  struck  off  ”  at  white  heat,  was  in  fact 
the  fruit  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  task  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  period — ^a 
period  which,  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and 
some  of  the  older  colonies,  had  extended  over  a  century 
and  a  half.  Moreover ;  profoundly  as  were  the  fathers 
of  the  American  Constitution  influenced  by  the  political 
theories  of  Montesquieu,  many  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  their  handiwork  were  directly  borrowed  from 
the  Constitutions  of  the  several  colonies,  brought  together 
in  the  Federal  Union  of  1787.  The  germ  of  the  federal 
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Senate,  for  example,  may  be  discovered  in  the  New  Hamp-  i 

shire  Constitution  of  1776 ;  the  Virginian  Constitution  j 

anticipated  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Federal  Con-  I 

stitution  and  several  of  its  most  characteristic  principles,  ? 

notably  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  ; 

executive,  and  judicial  powers  ;  while  the  idea  of  conferring 
upon  the  President  a  suspensory  veto  on  legislation  was 
actually  borrowed  from  the  New  York  Constitution  of  1777.  ’ 

Thus  the  American  Constitution,  hardly  less  than  the 
English,  is  a  native  product,  gradually  evolved  and  based 
on  experience. 

Not,  however,  on  experience  of  federal  polities.  In  this 
respect  the  architects  of  the  American  Constitution  were 
building  a  new  type  of  edifice  on  a  virgin  site.  Federalism, 
properly  understood,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  Ancient 
Greece  had,  it  is  true,  its  Leagues  of  City  States.  Mediaeval 
cities  also  formed  leagues  to  protect  their  conunercial 
interests,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

The  germ  of  the  modem  Helvetic  Confederation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  League  of  High  Germany.  But  Switzer¬ 
land  afforded  a  very  imperfect  example  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  formulation  of  the  Constitution  of  1848. 
Consequently,  the  only  possible  precedent  upon  which 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  could  rely  was  that  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  as  Emile  de 
Laveleye  justly  observed,  that  Republic  was  “unef6d6ration 
d’^tats  plutot  qu’un  ^tat  f^deratif,”  or  as  the  Germans 
would  say  a  Statenbundj  not  a  Bundestat. 

The  Americans  were,  in  fact,  driven  to  devise  a  Bundestat 
precisely  by  reason  of  their  unhappy  experience  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  a  Statenbund.  In  1776,  following  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America  exchanged  the  status  of  colonies  for 
that  of  States,  and,  imder  instructions  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  of  1775,  each  colony  recast  its  Constitu¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  and 
independent  status  it  had  assumed. 

The  war  against  Great  Britain  soon  rendered  imperative 
some  sort  of  imion  between  the  latter,  imless  they 
were  to  accept  defeat.  Congresses  accordingly  met  at 
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Philadelphia  in  1774  and  1775,  and,  in  1777,  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  adopted  ;  but  the  resulting  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  little  more  than  a  league  of  friendship  between 
Sovereign  States,  each  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Confederation  proved 
itself,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  complained  in  1780  :  “  Fit 
neither  for  war  nor  peace.”  How  badly  the  machinery 
worked  we  may  learn  both  from  the  despairing  appeals 
repeatedly  made  to  Congress  by  George  Washington,  and 
from  the  more  critical  essays  in  The  Federalist. 

Nevertheless,  the  Confederation  did  just  manage  to  hold 
together  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  Directly  peace  came  it 
was  threatened  with  dissolution.  “For  the  five  years  that 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ”  wrote 
the  late  Mr.  Choate,  “  the  whole  country  was  drifting 
surely  and  swiftly  towards  anarchy.  The  thirteen  States, 
freed  from  foreign  dominion,  claimed  and  began  to  exercise 
each  an  independent  sovereignty,  levying  duties  against 
each  other,  and  in  many  ways  interfering  with  each  other’s 
trade.”  To  induce  these  jealous  and  jarring  republics  to 
adopt  some  closer  form  of  union  was  no  easy  task.  That 
it  was  ultimately  accomplished  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
patience  and  skill  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  a  small 
group  of  enlightened  statesmen,  partly  to  the  hard  pressure 
of  circumstances.  Between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution — ^a  period  of  some  five  years — 
the  condition  of  finance  was  chaotic,  commerce  was  nearly 
ruined,  while  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations,  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed.  It  was  a  realisation  of  these 
things  that  ultimately  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  most 
obdurate  Separatists.  A  Convocation  held  at  Annapolis 
in  1785  agreed  that  it  was  imperative  in  the  common  interest 
to  devise  provisions  “  to  render  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Union.”  Only  five  States  were  represented  at  Annapolis, 
but  all,  except  Rhode  Island,  sent  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  which  met,  under  the  presidency 
of  George  Washington,  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787. 
The  foremost  men  in  that  historic  Convention  were  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Madison,  Franklin  and  Randolph.  On 
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the  17th  of  September,  after  four  months  of  concentrated 
labour,  and  despite  many  threats  of  disruption,  they 
completed  a  task  which  is  among  the  most  memorable 
in  the  history  of  political  institutions. 


Memorable,  indeed,  and  difficult,  but  not  so  “  miracu¬ 
lous  ”  as  is  commonly  imagined. 

What  precisely  had  the  Philadelphia  Convention  accom¬ 
plished  ?  They  had,  in  effect,  formulated  the  bases  of  a 
Treaty,  subsequently  subscribed  by  thirteen  independent 
republics.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  to  have  no  validity 
until  they  had  been  ratified  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
parties  thereto.  For  the  purpose  of  ratification,  the  ordinary 
State  Legislatures  were  not  held  to  suffice.  In  each 
State  the  draft  treaty  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  Constituent 
Convention,  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose  alone. 
No  precaution,  therefore,  was  omitted  which  could  appease 
jealousy,  dispel  suspicion,  or  emphasise  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  authority  to  make  the  Constitution  was  vested 
in  no  Congress,  or  delegates,  but  solely  and  exclusively 
in  the  Sovereign  peoples  of  the  several  Sovereign  States. 

No  lesser  authority  can  amend  the  Constitution.  Not 
a  comma  in  the  Treaty  can  to-day  be  altered  without  the 
same  elaborate  precaution.  Small  wonder  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  there  have  been  but  a  score 
of  amendments  to  the  original  draft. 

Nor  was  the  American  Constitution  by  any  means  an 
elaborate  document.  It  consisted  of  only  seven  articles, 
comprising  twenty-four  sections.  (The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  Act  contains  125).  That  famous  document  was 
in  truth  merely  the  torso  of  a  Constitution,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  intelligible  only  if  they  are  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Constitutions,  on  which  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  superimposed,  and  to  which  it  is  comple¬ 
mentary.  As  a  French  critic  has  picturesquely  phrased  it : 
“  It  is  like  a  body,  of  which  you  see  nothing  but  the  head, 
feet  and  hands,  in  fact,  all  the  parts  that  are  useful  in  social 
life,  while  the  trunk,  containing  the  vital  organs  is  hidden 
from  view.  This  essential  part,  which  is  hidden,  represents 
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the  Constitutions  of  the  separate  States.”  Jefferson,  with  par¬ 
donable  exaggeration,  went  so  far  as  to  say  :  “  The  Federal 
Government  is  only  our  department  of  foreign  affairs.” 

It  is,  now,  a  good  deal  more  than  that ;  but  Jefferson’s 
exaggeration  is  useful  as  emphasising  a  feature  of  the 
American  Constitution  apt  to  be  ignored  by  Englishmen, 
who  naturally  think  in  terms  of  a  imitary  Constitution,  and 
even  by  those  familiar  with  the  different  type  of  Federalism 
adopted  in  Canada.  The  Federal  Government  was,  in 
fact,^' devised  only  to  discharge  such  functions  as  were 
specifically  assigned  to  it  by  the  Sovereign  States.  All  the 
residue  of  functions  remained  and  remain  vested  in  the 
State  governments. 

This  point — the  distribution  of  powers  between  the  central 
and  local  governments— is  an  all-important  one  in  the  drafting 
of  every  federal  constitution.  By  the  decision  reached  on 
this  cardinal  point  the  whole  character  of  the  Federal  State  is 
determined.  Australia  in  this  respect  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Act  enumerated  thirty-nine  matters  in  regard  to  which  the 
Federal  Legislature  was  to  be  competent  to  legislate. 
All  others  were  strictly  reserved  to  the  States,  which  were 
not  less  jealous  than  the  American  States  for  the  rights 
appertaining  to  Sovereign  Communities. 

Canada  decided  otherwise.  The  British  North  American 
Act  of  1867  enumerated  sixteen  subjects  as  being  exclu¬ 
sively  vested  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures ;  and  although 
the  subjects — twenty-nine  in  number — ^assigned  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  were  also  enumerated  in  the  Act, 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  this  was  only  done  “  for  greater 
certainty,”  but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  to  deal  with  any  matter  “  not  coming  within 
the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  Provinces.” 

How  vital  is  this  point  as  to  the  location  of  residual 
powers  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  famous  judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1913. 
That  judgment  denied  to  Canada  the  character  of  a  true 
Federal  State,  on  the  ground  that  the  term  ”  federal,” 
strictly  interpreted,  applies  only  to  Constitutions  in  which 
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the  constituent  States,  “  while  agreeing  on  a  measure  of 
delegation,  yet  in  the  main,  continue  to  preserve  their 
original  Constitution.”  With  great  deference,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  definition  is  unduly  restrictive,  and  fails  to 
distinguish  between  two  types  of  a  federal  state,  each  equally 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox,  though  the  one  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  centripetal,  and  the  other  centrifugal  in  character. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  merely  academic.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  likely  to  hear  more  about  it  in  the  near  future,  in 
reference  to  the  relations  between  the  Commonwealth 
Government  in  Australia,  and  that  of  the  States.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  will  have  to  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  scheme  for  a  Federalised  India. 

IV 

For  this  reason,  but  not  for  this  reason  only,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  those  who  are  immediately  charged 
with  the  duty  of  devising  a  Constitution  for  India  should 
have  intimate  knowledge  alike  of  the  circumstances  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  outstanding  characteristics.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  colleagues  were,  in  effect,  pioneers  in 
framing  and  working  a  new  form  of  polity.  The  modem 
world  has  shown  a  strong  inclination  to  copy  it.  That  the 
South  American  Republics  should  have  modelled  them¬ 
selves,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  great  Federal  Republic  in 
the  North  is  only  natural.  Federalism  was  the  obvious 
goal,  also,  of  the  democratic  cantons  which  have  now 
united  in  the  Helvetic  Republic.  The  same  principle 
provided  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  united  Germany.  Italy,  too,  as  some  think, 
would  have  been  wise  to  adopt  federalism,  if  only  as  a 
half-way  house  on  the  road  to  unity.  Neither  Switzerland 
nor  Germany  copied  the  United  States  exactly.  Swiss 
democracy,  if  not  “  parliamentary,”  is  certainly  not 
”  Presidential,”  though  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  Switzerland  act  in  turn  as  “  President  ”  for  a 
term  of  twelve  months.  But  the  Swiss  President  has  as 
little  in  common  with  the  American  President  as  has  the 
French.  The  predominance  of  Prussia,  reflected  in  the 
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composition  of  the  Bundesrat  (now  the  Reichsrat)  renders 
comparison  between  American  and  German  federalism 
of  little  practical  value — ^apart  from  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  essaying  the  difficult  task  of  combining  the  federal 
principle  with  that  of  a  parliamentary  executive. 

So  also  are  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Australia,  but,  in  view  of  the  persistence  of  the 
English  tradition  in  those  Dominions,  still  more  of  the  fact 
that  “  responsibility  ”  was  in  both  cases  the  prelude  to 
federalism,  that  was  perhaps  inevitable.  Nevertheless, 
it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  principles  of  federalism 
and  “  responsibility  ”  are  permanently  compatible. 

To  examine  in  detail  the  diflFerences  which  distinguish 
the  American  type  of  federalism  from  the  German,  the 
German  from  the  Swiss,  the  Australian  from  the  Canadian, 
and  each  from  all  the  others,  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  Such  a  detailed  study  is,  however, 
a  solemn  duty  enjoined  upon  all  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  devising  a  Constitution  for  India,  and 
should  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  performance  of  it.  Some  of  the  differences  are 
rather  technical,  but  among  those  which  are  of  vital 
practical  importance  four  stand  out  pre-eminent :  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  Legislature  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  Second  Chamber ;  the  constitution  and 
position  of  the  Executive  ;  the  position  of  the  Judiciary  ; 
and  the  distribution  of  powers  as  between  the  Federal  and 
the  State  governments. 

Of  the  last  something  has  already  been  said  :  to  the 
others  we  must  presently  refer.  But  meanwhile  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  there  is  one  condition  precedent 
to  the  formation  of  any  federal  union,  whatever  the  parti¬ 
cular  type  of  federalism  ultimately  embodied  in  the 
Constitution.  There  must  be  a  group  of  communities 
so  far  united  by  blood,  language  or  creed,  by  local 
contiguity  or  political  tradition,  as  to  desire  union,  but  not 
so  closely  connected  by  any  or  all  of  these  ties  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  unity.  It  is  further 
desirable  that  there  shall  be  no  marked  inequality  between 
the  co-operating  States,  still  less  that  any  one  of  them 
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should  be  sufHciently  powerful  to  maintain  its  independence 
single-handed  against  foreign  aggression ;  least  of  all 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  vying  in  strength  with  a  number 
of  its  confederates  combined  against  it.  The  latter  con¬ 
dition  is  evidently  violated  in  the  German  Reich^  and  many 
critics  hold  that  the  predominance  of  Prussia  vitiates  the 
whole  character  of  German  federalism.  The  German 
Reich  certainly  presents,  on  this  account,  a  less  perfect 
type  of  federalism  than  the  United  States  or  Switzerland, 
or  even  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  though  of  the 
four  component  states  which  form  the  Commonwealth, 
two  stand  out  predominant. 

V 

How  far  does  India  fulfil  the  conditions  precedent  ? 
We  may  presume  that  there  is  a  desire  for  some  form  of 
union — provided  that  a  solution  is  found  for  the  communal 
problem.  It  is  certain  that  an  All-India  unitary  State 
is  out  of  the  question.  As  to  the  component  elements  of 
the  Federation,  the  Federal  Structure  Sub-Committee 
of  the  recent  Conference  recommended  that  they  should 
be  (i)  “  The  federating  Provinces  of  British  India  ”  ;  and 
(ii)  “  Such  Indian  States  or  group  of  States  as  may  enter 
the  Federation.”  That  does  not  carry  us  very  far  towards 
the  solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem  ;  it  hardly  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a  problem.  Yet  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  federal  formations  should  have  sufficed  to 
convince  Lord  Sankey  and  his  colleagues  that  in  this 
important  point  of  component  elements  India  is  confronted 
by  difficulties  greater  in  degree  than  those  which  existed 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Germany,  or 
Switzerland,  and  wholly  different  in  kind.  The  thirteen 
American  colonies  were,  with  all  their  variations  of  social 
type,  racially  and  linguistically  homogeneous ;  they  inherited 
a  common  political  tradition,  and  were  not  fundamentally 
divided  in  religion.  The  Australian  colonies  were,  in  all 
respects,  homogeneous.  In  Canada,  there  was,  and  is,  a 
sharp  line  of  division,  racial,  traditional,  linguistic  and 
religious,  between  Quebec  and  the  other  Provinces  ;  but 
it  is  located,  not  sporadic  ;  it  does  not,  as  in  India,  permeate 
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and  poison  the  whole  body  politic.  Moreover,  the 
component  States  both  of  Canada  and  Australia  had  passed 
through  the  regular  stages  of  political  evolution, culminating 
in  full  “  responsibility,”  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
federate.  The  Swiss  Cantons  had  behind  them  long 
centuries  of  training  in  the  art  of  self-government ;  the 
American  colonies  were  inured  to  liberty  in  their  new 
homes  as  well  as  in  the  old  home. 

Of  the  component  units  of  a  federalized  India  some  have 
had  no  experience  whatever  of  anything  but  autocracy ; 
some  have  learnt  to  lisp  the  lessons  of  liberty  ;  none  have 
passed  through  any  adequate  apprenticeship  in  the  most 
difficult  of  all  political  arts. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  up  against  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  which  confront  the  makers  of  a  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  for  India.  It  is  not  merely  that  all  the  proposed 
units  are  inadequately  prepared  for  the  experiment ;  it 
is  rather  the  entire  lack  of  Constitutional  homogeneity 
between  them.  Nor  is  this  disparity  apparent  only  between 
the  Provinces  of  British  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
feudatory  States  on  the  other  ;  it  exists  among  the  States 
themselves.  The  disparity  in  size  and  wealth  leaps  to 
the^eye  ;  but  that  difficulty  could  doubtless  be  overcome 
by?  grouping.  Much  more  serious  is  the  diversity  in 
Constitutional  development.  In  Mysore,  for  example, 
the  Maharajah  has  called  into  being  a  regular  bicameral 
legislature,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representative 
assembly.  In  Hyderabad  there  is  a  small  legislative 
coimcil,  predominantly  official  in  composition.  Baroda 
has,  in  addition  to  an  executive  council,  a  legislative  council 
of  27  members,  of  whom  10  are  elected.  No  fewer  than 
30  of  the  States  have,  as  the  Harcourt  Butler  Indian  States 
Committee  pointed  out,  ”  established  legislative  councils, 
most  of  which  are  at  present  invariably  of  a  consultative 
nature  only ;  40  have  constituted  High  Courts  more  or 
less  on  British-Indian  models  ;  34  have  separated  executive 
from  judicial  functions ;  56  have  a  fixed  privy  purse ; 
46  have  started  a  regular  graded  civil  list  of  officials  ;  and 
54  have  pension  or  provided  fund  schemes.”  Other 
States,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  mediaeval,  not  to  say 
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patriarchal,  in  their  administrative  machinery.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1921  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  has  unques¬ 
tionably  done  something  to  diminish  the  Constitutional 
disparities  and  to  educate  the  more  backward  rulers  up 
to  the  level  of  the  more  enlightened,  but  the  disparity 
nevertheless  persists. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  devising  satisfactory  units  of 
federation  confined  to  that  portion  of  India  still  ruled  by 
feudatory  Princes.  It  is  equally  obtrusive  in  British 
India.  “  Federation  schemes,’*  as  the  Statutory  Com¬ 
mission  truly  point  out,  “  usually  start  with  a  number  of 
clearly  defined  States  each  already  possessed  of  individuality 
and  self-consciousness,  whereas  in  India  there  are  only  a 
number  of  administrative  areas  which  have  grown  up 
almost  haphazard  as  the  result  of  conquest,  supersession 
of  foreign  rulers,  or  administrative  convenience.” 

VI 

There  are  other  difficulties  not  less  formidable  than  the 
selection  or  creation  of  the  component  units  of  the  new 
federal  State.  Notably  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
Executive,  on  a  right  solution  of  which,  as  the  American 
Federalists  understood,  almost  everything  depends.  But 
a  discussion  of  these  matters  must  be  postponed. 

I  conclude  abruptly  with  two  practical  suggestions : 
First,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  constructive  work 
of  Constitution-building  should  be  done  behind  closed 
doors  ;  the  constituent  conclave  must  be  secret.  Secondly, 
it  is  surely  advisable  to  call  into  council  men  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  the  making  of  Constitutions  in 
the  Dominions  :  not  least  in  the  making  of  the  Constitution 
of  South  Africa,  where  the  unitary  model  was  preferred, 
albeit  only  after  prolonged  and  grave  deliberation, 
to  the  federal  scheme.  For  the  use  of  the  South 
African  conclaves  an  immense  amount  of  material  of 
the  highest  value  was  collected ;  it  is  still  available,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  neglected  by  the  Indian  Con¬ 
ference.  Further,  there  are  still  happily  available  not 
documents  only,  but  men.  Their  co-operation  would  be 
invaluable,  and,  if  invited,  would  surely  not  be  withheld. 


SALUTE  TO  CRICKET 


By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

WITH  the  dawn  of  May  that  merry  monarch,  Willow 
the  King,  returns  to  his  own  again  ;  and  all  his 
loyal  subjects  rise  to  pay  him  the  salute  of  welcome. 
The  older  a  man  gets,  the  better  he  appreciates  that 
opportunity  ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  cricket  lasts  longer  than 
any  other  form  of  sport.  Its  devotees  can  play  it  longer, 
and  watch  it  longer ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  never 
loses  its  hold  upon  the  imagination.  It  must  be  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  that  Edmund  Gosse,  suddenly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  sense  of  approaching  middle-age,  offered 
to  his  friends  a  book  of  poems,  called  In  Russet  and  Silver ^ 
celebrating  the  need  of  resignation  and  the  acceptance  of 
pleasures  curtailed  and  emotions  dulled.  A  copy  came  to 
be  reviewed  by  Andrew  Lang,  who  greeted  it  with  his 
customary  air  of  tired  but  indulgent  nonchalance.  “  I 
don’t  know  what  all  the  trouble  is  about,”  he  said  in  effect, 
”  but  as  long  as  there  is  cricket  up  at  Lord’s,  nobody  need 
feel  old  !  ” 

It  is  very  true.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  road  to  Twicken¬ 
ham  seems  long,  and  the  way  back  much  longer ;  the 
winter  wind  is  cold,  and  the  seats  are  unconscionably 
uncomfortable.  But  when  the  acacias  are  out  in  St. 
John’s  Wood,  all  roads  seem  to  lead  to  Lord’s,  and  most 
of  the  Tube  railways  to  the  Oval.  The  seats  may  be  hard 
to  the  shoulders,  but  there  are  air-cushions  at  three¬ 
pence  apiece  ;  and  there  is  room  to  move  one’s  limbs, 
to  light  one’s  pipe,  and  to  enjoy  the  perennial  charm  of  the 
shining  greensward,  the  run-stealers  flickering  to  and  fro 
and  the  revolving  figures  on  the  telegraph.  Let  us  add  to 
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our  salute  to  Cricket  the  prayer  that  we  may  never  see  the 
day,  when  we  are  too  weary  to  watch  the  game  of  our 
hearts,  or  too  languid  to  respond  to  its  chivalrous  and 
romantic  appeal. 

Here  they  come,  hurrying  along  St.  John’s  Wood  Road, 
the  cheerful  army  of  enthusiasts,  old  men  and  young, 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  matrons  and  spinsters,  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  notice  the  pavement  artists  under  the  wall, 
yet  finding  a  copper  or  two  to  spend  on  chocolate,  and 
another  for  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner’s  account  of  yesterday’s 
play  in  the  columns  of  The  Morning  Post.  They  have 
brought  their  sandwiches  in  brown  paper ;  every  boy  has 
a  pencil  sticking  out  of  his  pocket ;  here  and  there  is  a 
pair  of  field-glasses,  and  everywhere  an  air  of  gay  expectancy. 
How  it  carries  one  back,  forty,  no,  fifty  years  now — ^to  those 
early  expeditions  to  the  Clifton  College  Ground,  when  the 
gathering  clouds  were  watched  with  pale  apprehension, 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  great  bearded,  burly  Champion, 
testing  the  turf  outside  the  pavilion  with  the  pressure  of  his 
heel,  was  an  augury  upon  which  the  fate  of  heaven  seemed 
to  hang.  How  we  held  our  breath,  as  we  strained  to  see 
whether  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  or  smiled  content ! 
Do  they  enjoy  it  all  as  much  to-day,  care  as  deeply,  agonise 
as  intensely  ?  Perhaps  so  ;  perhaps  not.  For  it  is  a 
critical  generation,  and  the  age  of  hero-worship  is  almost 
past. 

There  is  one  murmur  which  an  old  man  is  apt  to  hear 
flutter  above  the  benches,  and  to  hear  it  with  distaste  ; 
for  he  thinks  he  knows  the  bourne  whence  it  comes,  and  he 
believes  its  birthplace  to  be  no  health-resort.  That  murmur 
is  the  question  :  “  What  is  wrong  with  cricket  ?  ”  Nowa¬ 
days  somebody  is  always  asking  what  is  wrong  with  some¬ 
thing  or  other ;  you  would  think  all  the  world  was  a 
clinic,  and  every  untutored  gossip  a  specialist.  To  find 
something  wrong  somewhere  is  the  mission  of  the  “  stunt  ” 
Press ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  with  what  glib  willingness 
the  average,  good-natured  Englishman  will  follow  the 
scent  of  a  pestilent  sensation.  “  What  is  wrong  with 
cricket  ?  ”  Even  the  schoolboys  ask  it,  having  caught  the 
infection  from  their  fathers.  And  perhaps  the  true  answer 
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is  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  at  all  except  the  mentality 
of  one  class  of  people  who  write  about  the  game — ^the 
irresponsible,  indolent  interviewers,  pursuing  the  batsman 
into  his  dressing-room,  and  tempting  him  to  say  what  they 
themselves  put  into  his  mouth — ^the  fomenters  of  mischief, 
the  imps  of  discord,  who  must  find  a  sensation  somewhere, 
if  they  are  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  What  is  wrong  with 
cricket  is  the  fact  that  the  wrong  people  will  not  leave  it 
alone.  In  the  words  of  that  wisest  of  all  cricket- writers, 
Mr.  Neville  Cardus,  “  Cricket  is  the  most  lovable  game  in 
the  world,  because  of  its  sweet  amenities,  its  grace,  and  its 
humours.”  It  drives  even  the  gentlest  of  its  admirers  into 
a  perhaps  disproportionate  fit  of  indignation  to  see  it 
handed  over  to  the  rack  and  thumbscrews  of  the  tormentors. 

II 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Mr.  Cardus  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  this  same  essay,  that  the  game  stood  in  present 
need  of  men  who,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  could  smile  and 
say:  “  Never  mind  ” — ^in  other  words,  of  men  who  realised 
that  a  game  should  be  played  as  a  game,  and  not  turned  into 
a  mathematical  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  records  ; 
and  it  is  the  too-importunate  attention  of  the  Press  almost 
exclusively  that  has  helped  to  banish  laughter  from  the 
pitch,  and  to  substitute  the  anxious  eye  and  the  firm-set, 
knitted  brow.  Those  who  can  look  back  upon  fifty  years 
of  cricket  journalism  can  testify  to  amazing  changes,  some 
for  the  better,  some  few  very  notably  for  the  worse.  There 
was  a  time,  in  the  consulship  of  the  Graces,  when  reports 
of  the  game  were  written  in  a  peculiar  language  of  their 
own,  stiff  with  stereotypes.  Everywhere  the  same  phrases 
were  current.  The  Notts  team  were  “  the  lace-men  ”  ; 
Lancashire  was  “  the  County  Palatine  ”  ;  Kent  were 
associated  with  “  hops  ”  ;  Somerset  (not  yet  promoted 
to  first-class  rank)  with  “  cider.”  A  change  of  bowling  and 
the  fall  of  a  wicket  evoked  one  regular  formula.  “  Painter 
for  Woof  was  the  order  at  125  ;  but  the  separation  came 
from  the  other  end  ;  six  runs  later  the  Champion  securing 
a  hard  return  from  the  Surrey  crack  at  the  third  attempt.” 
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At  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  when  men-of-Ietters  became 
war  correspondents,  I  once  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
editor  of  a  London  newspaper  that,  if  a  writer  could  be 
found  to  describe  cricket  in  the  spirit  in  which  G.  W. 
Steevens,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  and  Prevost  Battersby  were 
describing  guerilla  warfare,  there  would  be  a  complete 
revolution  in  sporting  journalism.  I  was  assured  that  the 
idea  was  unthinkable  :  there  was  positively  no  public 
for  any  but  the  conventional  hybrid  ;  that,  and  that  alone, 
was  what  the  public  wanted.  Time  passed,  and  the  day 
brought  forth  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilson,  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner,  Mr. 
Neville  Cardus,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  H.  Fender.  The  public 
is  never  such  a  fool  as  the  unimaginative  editor  believes 
it  to  be. 

Unfortunately,  as  cricket  began  to  prove  itself  good 
copy,”  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sensationalist.  It 
was  not  enough  to  report  what  the  players  did  ;  they 
must  be  induced  to  reveal  what  they  thought  of  their  own 
performances  ;  and  even  to  forecast  what  they  would  do 
when  they  had  their  chance.  “  Why  We  Shall  Win, 
by  the  English  Captain  ”  ;  “  We  Don’t  Intend  to  Lose, 
by  the  Captain  of  Australia  ”  ;  “  How  I  Made  My  Record 
Score,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  evening  papers  flared 
with  indiscreet  confidences.  The  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves  next  took  up  the  chorus  ;  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  a  leading  match  were  canvassed  and  challenged, 
as  though  they  were  political  candidates  with  a  programme 
to  be  exploded  at  all  costs.  This  was  a  little  too  much 
for  everybody  ;  and  after  the  recent  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Chapman’s  team  in  South  Africa  the  general  disgust 
became  so  strong  that  those  in  authority  seem  to  have 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  give  the  cricket  field  a  rest. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  respite  will  be  prolonged.  The 
prospect  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  appointing  himself  selector 
of  the  teams  for  Gentlemen  and  Players  would  surely  arouse 
a  swarthy,  bearded  ghost  from  his  siesta  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Once  more  the  dark  eyes  would  flash  defiance  ; 
once  more  the  warning  finger  would  point  the  way. 
”  Pavilion,  you  !  ”  would  come  the  thundering  command  ; 
and  even  the  stiffest  man  of  paper  would  shrivel  into  ash  ! 
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III 

There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  newspaper 
about  cricket  to-day,  and  a  good  many  people  have  awoken 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  one  thing  really  wrong  with  the 
game.  Even  at  Lord’s  the  newspaper  will  not  let  us  watch 
the  sport  in  peace.  At  intervals  during  the  afternoon  the 
fluttering  sheets  are  thrust  upon  our  attention,  and  the 
dreary  cry  arises, “Latest  Scores.”  There  is  the  trouble  in  a 
nutshell.  “  Latest  Scores”  ;  “Latest  Records”  ;  the  public 
interest  in  the  game,  vastly  increased  numerically,  is  degen¬ 
erating  into  the  gambler’s  passion  for  figures,  the  itch  for  a 
sensation  which  swamps  the  true  spirit  of  a  game.  Test 
matches  and  the  County  Championship  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  portentously  solemn  affairs.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  be  so  solemn  about  it  ?  After  all,  cricket  is  a  game  ;  and 
its  devotees  were  not  so  solemn,  nor  its  great  occasions  so 
heavily  organised,  in  days  when  memory  suggests  that  it 
was  played  more  happily,  by  men  who  took  it  as  a  game, 
before  a  crowd  that  watched  it  in  a  gamesome  spirit. 

I  recall  one  such  test  match,  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 
The  scene  was  Lord’s.  No  need  then,  to  book  your  seat 
weeks  in  advance,  though  the  great  mound-stand  was  yet 
undreamt  of,  and  the  long  racket  court,  with  its  moon¬ 
faced  clock,  had  only  a  row  or  two  of  benches  before  it. 
We  arrived  in  good  time,  and  found  room  in  the  front 
row  of  the  grand  stand,  paying  no  more  than  5s.  each  for 
our  tickets.  And  what  a  day’s  cricket !  The  Australians 
all  out  for  53  ;  Richardson  and  Lohmann  bowling 
unchanged.  W.  G.  Grace  and  Stoddart  in  first  for  England. 
Jones  starts  bowling  at  such  a  pace  that  the  Old  Man 
rolls  down  the  wicket,  and  protests  that  the  ball  went 
through  his  beard.  Still  he  makes  66  of  the  best.  Abel 
has  94  to  his  credit,  and  F.  S.  Jackson  hits  the  bowling 
as  light-heartedly  as  though  it  were  a  club  game  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  does  ihore  than  that ;  he  gives 
the  crowd  a  chivalrous  example  of  those  “  sweet  amenities  ” 
which  are  cricket’s  special  pride.  His  score  is  40,  when  he 
lifts  a  ball  straight  in  the  direction  of  Darling,  fielding  in 
front  of  the  telegraph-board  on  the  south  side  of  the  ground. 
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Darling  runs  backwards  with  his  eye  on  the  ball ;  but 
there  is  a  knot  of  spectators  seated  on  the  grass,  and  he 
falls  backwards  over  them,  the  ball  travelling  harmlessly 
to  the  boundary.  In  a  moment  the  intruders  are  cleared 
away ;  Giffen  bowls  the  same  ball,  and  Jackson  hits  it 
deliberately  and  cleanly  into  Darling’s  hands.  Having 
been  morally  out  the  ball  before,  he  felt  constrained  to 
throw  away  his  innings.  That  was  playing  the  game  as  a 
game,  and  everyone  cheered  to  his  heart’s  content.  By  the 
end  of  the  day  we  had  seen  both  sides  bat,  and  England 
was  239  ahead.  An  historic  occasion,  too,  for  two  great 
English  cricketers,  Lilley  and  Hayward,  were  making  the 
first  of  many  appearances  for  their  country.  Lilley  was  out 
first  ball,  but  he  caught  four  men,  and  only  let  8  byes  in 
two  innings.  There  was  no  one  to  stay  with  Hayward, 
who  got  three  4’s  before  he  was  left  to  carry  his  bat.  Is  it 
merely  the  prejudice  of  years  that  makes  one  feel  that  the 
day’s  play  went  more  merrily  then,  and  that  the  cricketer 
himself  had  a  freer  spirit,  when  the  only  criticism  he  had  to 
face  was  the  kindly  comment  of  his  captain  in  the  dressing- 
room  at  close  of  play  ? 

So  when  next  I  find  myself  at  Lord’s,  in  the  company 
of  some  public  schoolboy,  crammed  to  the  crop  with 
records,  ready-made  criticisms,  and  glib  objections,  I 
hope  to  find  courage  to  offer  him  a  word  of  middle-aged 
counsel.  “  Look  here,  my  boy,”  I  would  say,  ”  don’t  you 
worry  so  much  about  figures.  Don’t  buy  that  evening 
newspaper.  Just  watch  the  game.  Here  are  Heame 
and  Hendren  well-set,  as  they  have  been  times  out  of 
number,  in  another  keen  and  masterly  partnership.  Look 
at  the  contrast  of  their  methods.  Keep  your  eye  on  Hearne’s 
wrists,  and  the  quick,  confident  foot  work  of  ‘  Patsy.’  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  their  cricket  ?  Of  course 
there  isn’t.  You  will  learn  more  from  watching  them  than 
from  all  the  newspapers  in  heathendom.  The  game,  the 
game  alone  is  eloquent.”  And  perhaps,  if  my  young 
auditor  proved  not  too  contemptuous,  I  might  venture  a 
little  further.  I  might  even  remind  him  that  first-class 
cricket,  concerning  which  alone  the  Press  cultivates  its 
mission  of  publicity,  ia  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
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cricket  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a  first-class 
season,  I  might  tell  him,  not  more  than  500  players  emerge 
into  the  fierce  searchlight  which  beats  upon  the  arena  of 
averages  and  statistics.  They  are  a  great  and  goodly 
company ;  but  they  are  not  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
the  cricket  world.  A.  E.  Stoddart  used  to  declare  that 
first-class  cricket  was  no  game  for  a  man  who  had  to  earn 
his  living.  That  was  true  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  very 
much  truer  now.  But  because  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
earn  his  living,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  donning  his 
flannels  six  days  a  week,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a 
pillar  of  cricket  in  other  places,  enjoying  the  game  better, 
and  perhaps  even  playing  it  better,  because  he  escapes  the 
insidious  peril  of  growing  stale.  Much  of  the  best  cricket 
played  to-day  never  gets  into  the  newspapers. 

Take  an  analogy  from  another  and  a  higher  sphere. 
The  religion  of  a  nation,  the  sincerity  of  its  faith — ^you  would 
not  estimate  that  from  the  solemn  ritual  of  a  great  cathedral, 
where  all  devotion  seems  formal  and  rehearsed,  the  praise 
vicarious,  and  the  prayer  intoned.  The  most  revealing 
poem  of  religion  in  England  was  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  ;  and  still  in  the  thin,  wandering  line  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  that  threads  the  lane  towards  the  village  spire, 
the  old  faith  finds  its  simplest  and  most  eloquent  expression. 
So — ^to  compare  small  things  with  great — so  it  is  with 
cricket.  If  the  worst  that  the  newspapers  could  prophesy 
should  happen  ;  if  the  pitches  grew  so  hard,  and  the  bats¬ 
men  became  so  cautious,  and  the  bowlers  proved  so  ineffec¬ 
tual,  that  no  coimty  match  ever  got  further  than  a  lead  on 
the  first  innings  ;  if  the  spectators  were  so  disgnmtied  that 
the  turnstiles  at  Bramall  Lane  and  Trent  Bridge  ceased 
clicking,  and  first-class  cricket  in  fact  was  ruined.  Cricket 
itself  would  still  go  marching  on.  Do  you  doubt  it,  my 
sceptical  schoolboy  ?  Well,  come  with  me,  and  gaze 
around  you. 

IV 

Take  a  train  from  Waterloo  any  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  west  country,  and  look  out  of  the  window  as  you  pass. 
Beginning  with  Wandsworth  Common,  onward  through  the 
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suburbs,  out  into  the  open  country,  with  its  scattered 
villages,  nestling  under  the  homely  church  spires,  every¬ 
where  you  will  see  the  same  scene.  Everywhere  is  the 
shaven  turf,  the  gleam  of  white  figures  on  the  green,  the 
flash  of  the  bat,  the  lightning  flight  of  the  ball,  the  little 
crowd  of  enthusiasts  rallying  round  its  local  heroes — 
all  that  cricket  means,  and  always  has  meant,  for  those 
who  love  the  game  for  the  game’s  sake.  It  was  thus  that 
everyone  first  leamt  to  love  it ;  and  still  the  sight  of  a 
country  game,  played  in  a  country  spirit,  brings  back  the 
old  memories  of  which  Mr.  Clifford  Bax,  one  of  the  truest 
of  all  cricket  poets,  has  sung  with  such  a  haunting  note  : 

"  I  often  think  how  lucky  I  was  that  day 
When,  seven  years  old,  I  first  saw  bat  and  wicket. 

And  learned  to  love — ^better  than  I  learned  to  play — 

Our  beautiful,  difficult  English  game  of  cricket. 

And  when  I  stuff  my  bag  for  the  last  time. 

As  I  soon  must,  with  pads  and  boots  and  flannels. 

What  sunny  days,  what  friendships  of  my  prime. 

What  contests,  will  remain  in  memory’s  annals  1  ” 

Club  cricket  is  the  life-blood  of  the  game  ;  and  it  flows 
through  many  arteries  to  the  heart  of  sport.  I  was  recalling 
A.  E.  Stoddart  a  moment  ago.  He  was  a  great  English 
captain,  who  knew  better  than  most  how  to  inspire  his  men. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  him,  when  he  was  touring  in  Australia, 
that  many  a  wicket,  which  went  down  to  a  bowler’s  credit, 
owed  just  as  much  to  the  encouragement  of  the  captain  of 
the  side,  as  he  threw  the  ball  across  to  Peel  or  Briggs  with 
a  knowing  look  in  his  eye,  as  who  should  say :  “  You’ll 
get  him  out  this  time.”  And  in  fact,  the  bowler  did.  Well, 
great  leader  as  he  was  when  great  occasions  called,  Stoddart 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  playing  club  cricket 
at  Hampstead.  The  historic  ground  off  the  Finchley 
Road  was  not  yet  built  in  by  crowded  villas  when  Sydney 
Pardon  called  it  “  The  nursery  of  Middlesex  cricket,” 
something  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  There  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  if  the  county  match  had  finished  on  Friday, 
you  would  find  A.  E.  Stoddart,  Gregor  McGregor,  H.  B. 
Hayman,G.Thomton,and  W.  S.  Hale,  all  county  cricketers ; 
and  towering  over  them  like  a  tireless  eagle,  the  Demon  of 
Australia,  F.  R.  Spofforth  himself,  still  taking  a  couple  of 
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hundred  wickets  in  a  season,  although  he  had  already 
turned  his  fortieth  year.  There  was  a  tremendous  clan¬ 
feeling  about  Hampstead  cricket  in  those  days  (there  may 
be  still,  for  aught  I  know),  and  no  man  had  more  to  do 
with  fostering  it  than  Sydney  Pawling,  “  the  Skipper,” 
as  everyone  called  him,  the  universal  favourite  of  players 
and  spectators  alike,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  game 
that  ever  changed  his  bowling  in  the  nick  of  time.  And  he, 
too,  always  gave  his  vote  for  club  cricket  as  the  champagne 
of  sport. 

On  another  level  of  skill,  but  not  of  influence,  is  village 
cricket,  the  very  bond  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  game.  Every¬ 
body  knows  Alfred  Lyttelton’s  cheery  remark  that,  when 
the  squire  and  the  blacksmith  have  put  on  thirty  runs 
together,  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  friendship 
that  not  all  the  political  differences  in  the  world  will  ever 
break  ;  it  is  one  of  the  truest  tributes  ever  paid  to  the 
binding  power  of  the  king  of  games.  Most  of  our  cricket 
reminiscences  begin  with  a  village  team,  some  of  them  end 
with  one  ;  in  any  case,  they  will  be  fragrant  reminiscences  ; 
good  sport,  and  frank  companionship,  in  a  setting  of  trees 
and  flowers.  I  recall  one  memorably  picturesque  after¬ 
noon,  a  year  or  two  after  the  war.  It  was  on  the  Lindfield 
ground  in  Sussex.  Is  there  a  prettier  ground  in  the  country  ? 
The  pitch  is  in  the  middle  of  the  village  green  where  anyone 
is  free  to  walk  ;  but  the  space  around  the  wickets  is  sacro¬ 
sanct  ;  every  boy  in  the  village  knows  that.  The  scene  is 
backed  by  a  lovely  group  of  cottages,  and  a  wandering 
road  leading  to  the  church  ;  there  are  seats  here  and  there 
on  the  green,  where  the  wise  men  of  Lindfield  sit  smoking 
and  talking  cricket.  Lindfield  was  playing  Ditchling, 
and  we  had  come  over  with  the  Ditchling  eleven,  and  were 
seated  in  the  little  pavilion  watching  the  home  team  making 
too  light  of  our  bowling.  In  our  midst  sat  Mr.  W.  L. 
Knowles,  the  old  Sussex  player,  now  captaining  the  village, 
and  at  his  feet  a  group  of  stolid  schoolboys,  who  discussed 
the  play  with  the  most  embarrassing  frankness.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  looked  straight  into  the  captain’s  face  and  said, 
as  though  he  were  speaking  of  someone  miles  away  :  ”  1 
reckon  Mr.  Knowles  be  the  best  cricketer  in  Lindfield.” 
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“  I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  that  one,  Tommy,”  said 
Mr.  Knowles,  and  resumed  his  interest  in  the  game. 
But  before  the  afternoon  was  over,  not  only  was  Tommy 
justified,  but  the  rest  of  us  had  had  plentiful  evidence  that 
the  Lindfield  captain  was  one  of  the  best  village  captains 
in  the  country.  He  had  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
every  man  as  he  went  in,  and  a  smile  of  consolation  as  he 
came  out ;  and  the  fact  that  we  of  Ditchling  were  beaten, 
being  to  all  appearances  the  better  and  more  experienced 
team,  was  due  undoubtedly  to  the  captaincy  opposed  to 
us,  and  to  the  spirit  it  inspired. 

So,  when  we  offe-  our  salute  to  cricket,  it  is  not  only, 
or  even  chiefly,  to  the  men  of  great  achievement  in  high 
places,  but  to  all  that  happy  multitude,  who  are  busy  at 
this  moment  hauling  their  cricket-bags  out  of  the  box- 
room,  oiling  their  bats,  and  cleaning  up  their  boots,  with 
a  comfortable  feeling  inside  them  that  there  is  a  long 
season  ahead,  and  that,  by  the  inexorable  law  of  averages, 
it  can  hardly  be  as  wet  this  year  as  it  was  last.  These  are 
the  men  who  keep  the  game  alive  all  over  the  country ; 
who  play  it  more  than  they  argue  about  it ;  and  who  shiver 
under  the  sunlight,  when  they  hear  the  tiresome,  importu¬ 
nate  question  return  :  ”  What  is  wrong  with  cricket  ?  ” 

Not  the  youngest  and  rawest  enthusiast  is  unworthy  to 
be  enrolled  in  that  company.  Last  night  I  was  walking 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  when  I  passed  a  brick  pier  at  North 
End,  where  the  boys  from  the  cottages  close  by  mark  out 
a  wicket  in  chalk,  and  play,  evening  after  evening,  on  a 
rough,  gravel  pitch  more  tricky  than  all  the  matting  of 
South  Africa.  The  winter  rains  had  almost  obliterated 
that  wicket ;  and,  as  I  went  by,  I  saw  two  small  boys  upon 
their  knees  eagerly  chalking  over  the  old  lines.  They 
looked  like  acolytes  before  a  shrine.  And,  as  I  watched 
them  at  their  devoted  toil,  I  knew  for  certain  that  Willow  the 
King  had  come  into  his  own  again,  and  that  even  the 
humblest  of  his  loyal  subjects  were  paying  him  the  salute 
of  welcome. 
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By  Isabel  Butchart 

IN  a  moment  of  candour  George  IV  admitted  that  he 
had  hated  three  people  in  his  life — his  father,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughter.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
understatement,  but  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Which  fact 
gives  poignancy,  at  a  time  which  has  revived  so  much 
interest  in  Queen  Caroline,  to  the  reading  of  a  life  of  their 
daughter.  Princess  Charlotte,  written  in  i8i8,  the  year 
after  her  early  death,  in  which  the  writer,  Thomas  Green, 
Esquire,  holds  up  the  Prince  Regent  as  a  model  of  a 
devoted  and  high-minded  father.  To  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  old  book  should  be  read  with  Queen  Caroline^ 
by  Sir  Edward  Parr}%  and  The  Divorce  of  Queen  Caroline^ 
by  W.  D.  Bowman,  both  recently  published. 

Before  settling  down  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Thomas 
Green,  Esquire,  runs  a  few  preliminary  arpeggios  over  the 
four  Georges.  To  those  of  us  of  Scottish  descent  who 
are  still  rather  inclined  to  think  of  George  I  as  a  wee, 
wee  German  Lairdie  the  information  that  “  all  Europe 
acknowledged  him  to  have  been  a  prudent,  able  and 
fortimate  Prince  ”  comes  as  a  surprise,  as  does  the  opinion 
that  George  II  lived  to  see  himself  “  the  most  successful 
of  English  monarchs.”  As  for  George  III — ^who  was 
alive  when  the  book  was  written — he  was  “  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  his  age.”  But  George  III  was  hopelessly 
insane  by  this  time,  and  it  is  to  his  detestable  son,  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  the  real  hynrn  of  praise  is  sung. 

The  Prince  Regent,  then,  according  to  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  “  whose  testimony  cannot  be  doubted,” 
was  a  prince  ”  not  less  replete  with  the  most  graceful 
charms  of  person  and  manners,  than  with  candour, 
liberality,  and  high  spirit ;  and  with  every  charm  which- 
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our  polished  age  can  give :  his  heart  warm,  generous  and 
benevolent ;  too  noble  to  suspect,  or  by  arts  to  evade, 
his  enemies,  or  to  show  aversion  to  bad  men,  otherwise 
than  by  being  honourable  himself.” 

Then  comes  a  discussion  of  royal  marriages  of  con¬ 
venience,  which  are  sad  but  necessary,  of  course.  ”  Who 
can  then  be  surprised  that  the  political  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  have  so  soon  produced  unhappi¬ 
ness  ?  ”  asks  the  writer  artlessly.  For  the  Prince  had 
married  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  1795  and  the 
break  between  them  must  not  implicate  him  if  possible. 
Thomas  Green  gives  the  income  of  the  newly-married 
pair  as  £125,000 — ^£25,000  to  be  deducted  annually  towards 
paying  off  debts,  owed  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  by  his 
admired  Prince,  whose  wedding  night  (but  the  writer  is 
too  delicate  to  mention  this)  was  chiefly  spent  in  drunken 
sleep  in  the  fireplace  of  his  wife’s  bedroom. 

Princess  Charlotte,  the  only  child  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  born  in  1796,  and  in  1797  her  mother 
was  sent  from  Carlton  House  (the  London  home  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales)  on  the  plea  of  its  re-decoration — never  to 
return.  Without  explanation,  the  Prince  refused  to  live 
with  her,  refused  even  to  meet  her,  refused  her  the  con¬ 
solation  of  her  daughter’s  companionship,  and  refused,  in 
the  end,  to  allow  her  to  be  crowned  Queen.  Charges 
were  made  later  which  were  never  proved  true  and  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  proved  absolutely  false— faked  is 
really  the  mot  juste — and  it  is  not  known,  it  never  will  be 
known,  for  what  reason  George,  Prince  and  King,  perse¬ 
cuted  his  wife  with  such  unwearied  venom.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  thinks  her  undisciplined  tongue  may  have  let  fall  in 
private  some  scathing  or  contemptuous  remark,  which 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  could  never  forgive.  It  is  a 
fascinating  theory  and  brings  much  consolation. 

However,  in  1797  Caroline  was  not  really  separated 
from  her  little  daughter.  She  might  come  to  Carlton 
House  to  see  her.  She  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  an  unwanted  but  dependent  wife  and  to  having 
little  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  her  daughter’s  life, 
but  their  intercourse  was  not  yet  much  restricted. 
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When  Charlotte  was  about  seven,  a  gentleman,  “  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  intimate  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,” 
saw  her  at  her  father’s  house,  and  being  attracted  by 
“  her  beauty  and  great  flow  of  spirits  ”  (in  other  words, 
she  was  a  pretty  little  chatterbox),  he  “  forgot  her  exalted 
rank  and  the  wide  distinction  to  be  observed  between  the 
infant  Heiress  of  the  British  throne  and  other  children  ” 
and — oh,  horror ! — he  took  her  hand,  asked  her  how  she 
was,  and  kissed  her.  “  The  Prince  immediately  signified 
his  displeasure  at  the  gentleman’s  presumption  by  desiring 
him,  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  instantly  to  leave  his 
presence.” 

And  who  can  say  what  a  scandal  this  presence  of  mind 
may  have  averted.  The  man  who  could  take  such  advantage 
of  an  unsuspecting  little  princess  might  not  have  been 
above  taking  her  on  his  knee. 

When  little  Charlotte  was  about  eight  years  old  she  was 
more  definitely  separated  from  her  mother  and  ”  only 
permitted  to  receive  the  visits  of  maternal  fondness  once 
a  week,  that  those  natural  endearments  might  not  interfere 
with  the  course  of  her  education.”  Mr.  Thomas  Green 
almost  makes  it  seem  right !  ”  The  whole  week,  except 
the  day  set  apart  for  the  visit  of  her  august  mother,  was 
invariably  devoted  to  study.”  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that 
they  made  a  day  of  it  and  threw  lessons  to  the  winds, 
for  they  had  formerly  been  very  companionable,  the  child 
sitting  on  her  mother’s  knee  as  they  drove  together,  or 
standing  on  a  little  stool,  the  better  to  see  out  of  the 
carriage  window. 

In  1806  all  intercourse  was  stopped  between  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  little  daughter,  but  by  the  Minute  of 
Council,  dated  April  21st,  1807,  arrangements  were  made 
for  occasional  meetings. 

Princess  Charlotte  spent  three  successive  summers  at 
Bognor,  but  which  her  biographer  forgets  to  mention. 
The  summer  of  1810  was  one  of  them,  as  we  know  the 
Princess  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee  of  George  III. 
She  was,  of  course,  fourteen  years  of  age  at  that  date. 
The  account  of  her  life  at  Bognor  is  more  amusing  than 
the  writer  meant  it  to  be. 
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"  It  was  here  that  the  native  hilarity  of  her  disposition  burst  forth ; 
it  was  here  that  she  felt  herself  unfettered  from  the  tiresome  ceremonies 
attendant  on  her  elevated  rank  ;  and  her  eye  beamed  with  sparkling 
lustre  as  she  threw  its  glances  over  that  ocean  on  which  the  bulwarks 
of  her  nation  rode.  .  .  . 

"  Dressed  like  a  plain  lady,  without  the  garnish  of  exterior  orna¬ 
ment,  it  was  highly  pleasing  to  see  her  tripping  down  to  Richardson’s, 
the  baker’s,  about  the  time  when  she  knew  his  buns  were  ready ; 
and,  entering  the  shop,  she  would  sit  and  partake  of  them  and  talk 
to  the  worthy  baker  about  his  business.  Then,  accompanied  by  Lady 
de  Clifford  (her  governess),  she  would  mount  her  car,  drawn  by  her 
beautiful  grey  ponies,  and,  full  of  youthful  mischief,  she  would  drive 
into  a  field  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  which  happened  to 
be  very  uneven  and  full  of  knolls  and  ruts,  over  which  she  would 
drive  with  imcommon  speed,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  com¬ 
panion,  who  made  many  a  wry  face  at  the  sudden  jolts  which  she 
received  and  uttered  many  a  shriek  at  the  danger  to  which  she  was 
exposed :  to  all  of  which,  and  to  her  ardent  expostulations.  Her 
Royal  Highness  exclaimed, '  Nothing  like  exercise,  my  lady  ;  nothing 
like  exercise.’  ” 

The  next  part  of  the  book  is  headed  Remarks  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government^  and  Mr.  Thomas  Green  is  quoting 
from  a  Dr.  Clarke,  much  given  to  break  into  italics. 

Dr.  Clarke  observes  : 

"  It  has  been  asked.  If  the  ruler  be  an  immoral  or  profligate  man, 
does  he  not  prove  himself,  thereby,  to  be  unworthy  of  his  high  ofiftce, 
and  should  he  not  be  deposed  ?  I  answer — ^No  :  if  he  rule  according 
to  the  constitution,  even  though  he  be  irregular  in  his  oum  private 
life.  ...  A  King  may  be  a  good  man  and  yet  a  weak  and  indeed 
a  had  and  dangerous  prince.  He  may  be  a  bad  man  ...  in  his  private 
life  and  yet  be  a  good  prince.  .  .  .  Saul  was  a  good  moral  man,  but  a 
bad  prince  ...  he  was  therefore  lawfully  deposed.  James  the 
Second  ” — ^with  a  bewildering  leap  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Stuarts — "  was  a  good  moral  man  as  far  as  I  can  learn  ”  (then  you 
haven’t  learnt  much,  my  good  Dr.  Clarke),  "  but  he  was  a  had  and 
dangerous  prince :  he  endeavoured  to  alter  the  British  Constitution, 
therefore  he  was  lawfully  deposed. 

"  But  if  a  King  should  live  both  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  laws  of  God,”  proceeds  Dr.  Clarke,  warming  up,  “  he  is  then 
a  double  blessing  to  his  people  and  in  whom  is  this  more  plainly 
shown  than  in - ” 

“  Good  heavens  !  not  the  Prince  Regent  ?  ”  says  the 
reader — ^but  quite  prepared  for  the  lie  all  the  same. 

“  GEORGE  the  Third,”  concludes  Dr.  Clarke,  side¬ 
stepping  neatly,  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  with  his 
venerable  Majesty  one  has  forgotten^about  the  son.  It 
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is  rather  well  done.  The  right  atmosphere  has 
been  created. 

In  1813  the  Princess  of  Wales  protested,  and  with  much 
dignity,  against  such  infrequent  meetings  with  her  daughter. 
She  wrote  to  her  husband  :  “  To  see  myself  cut  off  from 
one  of  the  very  few  domestic  enjoyments  left  me — certainly 
the  only  one  on  which  I  set  any  value,  the  society  of  my 
child — involves  me  in  such  misery  as  I  well  know  your 
Royal  Highness  could  never  inflict  on  me  if  you  were 
aware  of  its  bitterness.  Our  intercourse  has  been  gradually 
diminished.  A  single  interview  weekly  seemed  sufficiently 
hard  allowance  for  a  mother’s  affections.  That,  however, 
was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a  fortnight ;  and  I  now 
learn  that  even  this  most  rigorous  interdiction  is  to  be 
still  more  rigidly  enforced.”  This  dignified  and  impressive 
letter  is  given  by  Thomas  Green,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
that  it  was  twice  returned  unopened.  It  was  sent  a  third 
time  through  the  Prime  Minister,  and  this  time  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  told  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  read  it  and 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Soon  after  the  writing  of  this  letter  Princess  Charlotte 
was  not  well  enough  to  visit  her  mother  at  Kensington 
Palace,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  through  Lord  Liverpool, 
sent'WOfd  to  the  Prince  Regent  that  she  herself  intended 
to  go  to  Warwick  House  (where  the  young  Princess  lived) 
instead.  This  was  forbidden  on  the  ground  that  Princess 
Charlotte  would  probably  have  recovered  after  a  few  days 
and  a  date  was  fixed  for  a  visit  to  her  mother,  but  the 
day  before  the  visit  was  to  have  taken  place  the  above 
letter,  three  times  unanswered,  was  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  and  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  tell  the 
Princess  of  Wales  that  her  visit  was  forbidden  and  that 
this  correspondence  must  now  cease. 

Charlotte,  poor  young  thing,  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Windsor  to  see  her  father  instead. 

It  was  almost  six  weeks  before  “  a  most  affecting  inter¬ 
view  took  place,  when  the  Princess  Charlotte,  by  permission 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  dined  with  her  Royal  Mother.” 

“  It  has,  indeed,  been  since  acknowledged  on  all  hands,” 
continues  the  author,  busily  pl)dng  his  white-w^h  brush. 
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“  that  the  lenient  measures  of  His  Royal  Highness  were 
admirably  adapted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  undue 
influence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  that  affectionate 
intercourse  which,  as  the  parent  of  the  Princess,  he  well 
knew  how  to  appreciate.’* 

The  weeks  when  intercourse  was  forbidden  were  not 
utterly  barren.  There  was  one  delightful  little  oasis. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  was  returning  home  in  her  carriage 
one  day  by  Constitution  Hill  when  she  saw  her  daughter’s 
coach  driving  along  Piccadilly.  She  bade  her  coachman 
turn  and  follow  the  young  Princess  at  a  gallop.  The 
mother  overtook  the  daughter  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  two 
Princesses,  leaning  out  of  their  windows,  kissed  with 
nodding  plumes,  and  talked  for  ten  minutes,  while  interested 
spectators  shed  tears  of  sensibility.  “  The  story  went  out 
into  the  world,  and  the  joy  of  it  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  English  mothers  and  their  daughters,”  says  Sir 
Edward  Parry. 

When  it  was  decided  that  for  reasons  of  succession  it 
was  time  for  the  young  Princess  to  marry,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  proposed  as  a  husband.  The  marriage  settle¬ 
ments  were  nearly  arranged  when  the  girl  refused  to 
marry  him  unless  a  clause  were  inserted  to  say  that  she 
might  always  “  re-visit  England  at  her  own  pleasure  ” 
and  never  be  taken  away  against  her  will.  She  also  insisted 
on  her  father’s  sending  her  a  draft  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
“  The  Regent  came  and  railed  at  her  in  his  coarse  way,” 
says  Sir  Edward.  ”  For  reasons  which  it  is  needless  here 
to  investigate,  her  Royal  Father  now  thought  proper  ”  to 
do  this  and  that,  says  Thomas  Green,  with  greater  delicacy. 
In  short,  the  Regent  came,  the  Royal  Uncles  came,  the 
government  lawyers  came,  and  the  Prime  Minister  came, 
and  Charlotte — she  was  only  eighteen — stood  up  to  them 
all  and  said  that  she  was  heir  to  the  throne  and  must  see 
the  treaty.  In  the  end  the  engagement  fizzled  out  as  she 
meant  it  to  do.  She  had  a  great  dread  of  being  banished 
from  England  and  an  instinct  that  she  could  not  trust  her 
father  in  the  matter. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  furious  with  Charlotte.  Very 
well  I  he  would  break  up  her  home.  She  should  be  separated 
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from  her  present  attendants  and  a  new  establishment  be 
arranged  for  her  at  Cranboume  Lodge  in  Windsor  Forest. 
He  came  to  Warwick  House  to  tell  her  so,  bringing  her 
new  attendants,  who  waited  in  the  next  room.  Charlotte 
was  aghast.  She  knew  that  this  plan  meant  virtual  imprison¬ 
ment  with  censored  or  withheld  letters. 

But  let  Sir  Edward  Parry  recount  the  escapade  of 
“  little  P.,”  as  Brougham  called  her. 

Charlotte  had  the  Brunswick  spirit  in  her.  She  is  pale  but  self- 
possessed.  In  respectful  tones  she  requests  permission  to  say  farewell 
to  her  old  staff  and  prepare  for  the  journey.  The  Prince  is  happy 
that  there  are  no  scenes  and  no  hysterics.  He  commends  her  obedience 
and  drives  off  to  Carlton  House  to  dress  for  dinner.  No  sooner  is  he 
gone  than  ‘  little  P.’  is  off,  too.  She  jumps  into  a  hackney  coach 
and  is  driven  off  by  Mr.  Higgins,  the  owner,  to  Connaught  Place, 
where  he  is  surprised  to  hear  the  lady,  whom  he  thought  to  be  a 
maid  taking  her  evening  out,  inquire  of  the  page  that  opened  the 
door  if  her  mother  was  at  home.  ‘  No,  your  Royal  Highness,'  says 
the  boy,  *  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  at  Blackheath.’  Charlotte,  how¬ 
ever,  has  attained  sanctuary.  The  royal  charioteer,  Higgins,  receives 
an  honorarium  of  three  guineas  and  a  request  to  hold  his  tongue 
about  the  matter  and  drives  away  in  amazement." 

Messengers  are  sent  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  for 
Brougham,  and  for  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  a  bosom 
friend  of  Charlotte’s.  O  lucky  Mercer !  to  be  in  it  all ! 
The  three  arrive.  Then  comes  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  a  hackney  coach.  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
another.  The  coaches  of  Royal  Uncles  bowl  up  and  a 
messenger  is  sent  to  the  Queen.  Charlotte  says  she  wishes 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  mother. 
Brougham  explains  that  the  law  is  against  her  and  says 
afterwards  that  the  change  in  the  girl’s  face  was  so  tragic 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  given  sentence  of  death.  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  lectures  her  as  usual,  but  she  “  kicks 
and  bounces  ” — metaphorically  speaking,  we  hope — at  his 
words,  and  in  the  end  the  mother  ruefully  persuades  her 
desolate  young  daughter  that  she  has  no  power  to  keep  her. 
A  royal  carriage  is  sent  for  Charlotte — the  stables  will  long 
remember  this  night — and  as  day  is  dawning  she  is  driven 
to  Carlton  House,  her  father’s  home. 

But  we  are  neglecting  Thomas  Green.  Let  him  round 
off  the  story.  Not  having  previously  mentio’'  .  any 
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rumours,  he  writes  unexpectedly  :  “  How  little  truth  there 
was  in  the  rumours  of  intended  severity  may  at  once  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess 
at  Carlton  House  she  was  received  by  the  Prince  Regent 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affection,  and  recommended 
to  retire  to  rest.”  Charlotte  seems  to  have  agreed  to  this 
brilliant  suggestion,  it  being  by  that  time  daylight,  and 
one  wonders  whether  it  were  the  old  attendants  or  the 
new  who  put  the  overwrought  and  homeless  girl  to  bed. 

“  She  was  admitted  in  the  evening  to  a  very  long  and 
affecting  interview,”  continues  our  bland  biographer. 
Poor  Charlotte  !  No  wide-eyed  Mercer  in  the  background 
now.  “  The  fact  was  generally  known,  yet  there  seems 
to  have  existed  an  uncomfortable  want  of  belief  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  quarter  ” — the  Royal  and  Meddlesome  Uncles 
being  thus  indicated. 

“  Of  this  remarkable  adventure  many  stories  were  told 
in  the  daily  prints.” 

One  cannot  wonder  that  England  adored  its  spirited 
young  Princess.  In  spite  of  white- washers,  the  nation 
judged  its  Regent  very  shrewdly  and  was  very  much  aware 
of  his  heartless  love  affairs.  And  if  the  only  women  who 
stood  up  to  him  were  his  neglected  wife  and  his  bullied 
young  daughter — ^well,  more  power  to  them !  But  of 
London’s  delight  our  author  discreetly  says  nothing. 

Before  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
absolutely  broken  off.  Princess  Charlotte,  paying  a  morning 
call  on  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  met  his  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saarfield,  and  the  young 
people  became  extremely  interested  in  one  another.  But 
the  Prince  Regent,  annoyed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  would  stand  no  nonsense,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
too,  had  to  leave  England. 

The  poor  young  Princess  felt  that  she  had  too  much  to 
bear — ^her  dull  seclusion,  the  endless  dissension  between 
her  parents,  her  mother’s  long  unhappiness  which  had  at 
last  caused  her  to  leave  England,  and  now  the  loss  of  one 
who  might  have  been  her  lover.  Her  health  and  spirits 
broke  down  in  the  tedious  confinement  of  Cranbourne 
Lodge,  and  it  was  only  when  her  indisposition  became  a 
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matter  of  Parliamentary  inquiry  that  she  was  sent  to 
Weymouth  to  recover.  On  her  return  to  Cranboume 
Lodge  there  was  “  a  truly  gratifying  display  of  parental 
affection  on  the  one  side  and  filial  love  on  the  other,’* 
which  lasted  two  hours.  Again,  poor  Charlotte  ! 

After  some  months  had  elapsed  the  Princess  may  have 
confided  in  her  father  her  continued  interest  in  Prince 
Leopold,  and  her  constancy  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
him,  for  he  sent  for  the  young  Prince.  After  all,  Charlotte 
was  his  only  child  and  an  important  young  person.  The 
wedding  day  was  fixed  for  May  2nd,  i8i6,  the  bride’s 
twentieth  birthday  having  been  earlier  in  the  year. 

But  Mr.  Thomas  Green  is  beginning  to  wield  a  nervous 
pen,  and  indeed  we  must  admit  his  courage  in  telling  us 
that  all  was  not  well  between  her  Majesty  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  for  he  was  writing  this  memoir  with  his  thoughts 
on  prospective  royal  readers  and  the  Queen  had  been 
steadily  unkind  to  her  daughter-in-law,  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  “It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  detail  private  dis¬ 
agreements,”  he  says,  but,  it  seems.  Queen  Charlotte 
happened  to  come  to  Carlton  House  one  day  “  while  her 
lovely  grand-daughter  was  there.”  Her  Royal  Highness’s 
Royal  Aunts  were  in  a  certain  apartment,  said  a  confidential 
attendant.  Would  her  Royal  Highness  care  to  join  them  ? 
“  Take  me  anywhere  but  where  the  Queen  is,”  was  the 
lovely  grand-daughter’s  reply. 

So  much  Thomas  Green  allows,  but  does  not  tell  us  of 
another  occasion  on  which  the  Royal  minx  referred  to  her 
serious-minded  grandmother  as  the  Merry  Wife  of 
Windsor. 

“  You  seem  to  forget,”  said  her  outraged  father,  “  that 
my  mother  is  Queen  of  England.” 

“  And  you  seem  to  forget  that  mine  is  the  Princess  of 
Wales,”  came  the  riposte. 

What  could  one  do  with  a  daughter  like  that  ? 

Princess  Charlotte  was  married  in  the  crimson  saloon  at 
Carlton  House.  All  was  ready  for  the  marriage  service, 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  preparing  to  escort  Her 
Majesty  to  her  chair  of  state  near  the  alter,  when,  suddenly, 
from  her  aloofness,  the  Bride  would  speak  to  the  Queen. 
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“  Certainly  not,  etiquette  forbids,”  came  back  the 
answer.  Is  that  girl  going  to  renounce  the  alliance  as  the 
guests  are  actually  moving  to  their  places  ?  And,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  was  in  Charlotte’s  mind.  Was 
it  an  unconscious  wish  to  make  the  Queen  do  as  she  was 
told  or  a  touch  of  bridal  hysteria  ? 

The  Princess  repeats  her  request  with  greater  urgency, 
and  the  Queen  repeats  her  refusal  with  greater  fimmess. 
Harassed  messengers  hurry  from  the  one  Royal  lady  to  the 
other. 

“  I  will  not,”  says  the  Bride,  “  be  married  unless  I  may 
have  this  private  audience.” 

With  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  exasperated  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  ladies  meet  and,  everyone  being  dis¬ 
missed  except  the  Prince  Regent  and  His  Serene  Highness 
the  Bridegroom,  the  Bride  begs  the  Queen’s  forgiveness 
for  any  unpleasantness  in  the  past.  The^Queen  is  suitably 
overcome  and  takes  so  long  to  regain  her  composure  (one 
owes  something  to  oneself,  after  all)  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  must  be  in  despair.  Finally,  he  escorts  her 
to  her  chair  of  state,  the  wondering  guests  are  rounded  up, 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  with  much  relief,  gives  his  daughter 
away,  “  performing  the  important  part  of  the  ceremony 
assigned  to  him  with  that  dignified  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  becomes  the  most  accomplished  Prince  of  the 
present  age.” 

The  young  couple,  who  had  always  wished  to  live  in 
the  country,  retired  to  the  estate  of  Claremont,  in  Surrey, 
and  settled  down  into  private  life. 

Here  the  Princess  took  upon  herself  the  management  of 
her  own  house — as  far  as  young  Royalty  may.  She  chose 
the  poorest  butcher  in  the  place  from  the  most  praiseworthy 
motives,  she  inquired  every  morning  about  the  health  of 
her  large  household,  she  went  through  accounts  and  paid 
them  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and  if  she  had  a 
chance  to  do  good  she  did  it.  Husband  and  wife  walked 
arm-in-arm  through  the  beautiful  lanes,  and  when  Prince 
Leopold  was  out  shooting  (the  only  occasions  of  separa¬ 
tion),  the  Princess  would  air  his  linen,  fold  his  cravats, 
see  that  hot  water  was  ready  for  him,  and  sometimes 
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prepare  a  little  meal  for  his  return.  If  we  can  get  behind 
the  pompous  phrases  of  Mr.  Thomas  Green  we  have  to 
admit  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  and  innocent  life  led  by 
the  two  young  people.  We  cannot  feel  for  the  jolly 
Charlotte  the  devotion  we  have  for  many  dear  dead  women 
whose  lives  still  influence  ours  from  diaries  and  letters, 
but  she  was  a  good  girl  and  her  delight  in  her  pathetically 
short  home-life — the  only  real  home-life  she  had  ever 
known — is  very  touching. 

About  Prince  Leopold  himself  —  afterwards  Queen 
Victoria’s  noted  Uncle  Leopold  of  Belgium — ^the  Princess’s 
nurse  said  :  “  No  one  of  the  Household  ever  saw  a  frown 
upon  his  countenance  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his 
married  life.” 

And  so  we  draw  near  to  the  birth  of  what  England  then 
considered  the  most  important  baby  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  the  nurse,  came  to  be  interviewed  in  September, 
1817. 

“  Now,  Mrs.  Griffiths,”  says  the  Princess  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  “  you  will  procure  the  baby-linen  wherever 
you  think  proper,  except  from  Mrs.  So-and-So,  for  every 
person  who  has  been  to  see  me  has  so  pestered  me  with 
recommendations  in  her  favour  that  I  am  determined  not 
to  be  persecuted  into  anything,”  adds  her  Royal  Highness 
with  proper  spirit.  “  And  I  wish  you  to  be  here  some 
weeks  before  you  are  wanted,”  says  she,  “  so  that  I  and 
this  dear  love  ” — ^here  she  gives  the  Prince  a  resounding 
kiss — may  become  friends  with  you.” 

“  The  Royal  Pair  then  retired  as  they  came,  arm-in-arm,” 
records  the  admiring  Mrs.  Griffiths,  “  never  having  been 
separated  from  each  other  a  moment  during  this  long 
conversation.” 

During  the  sununer  of  1817  the  Princess  attended  a 
splendid  file  at  Richmond,  given  by  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Cardigan  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
“  Little  could  our  amiable  Princess  then  foresee  that  it  was 
the  last  birthday  of  her  beloved  and  Royal  Father  which 
she  should  ever  behold,”  laments  Thomas  Green.  Not, 
you  observe,  little  did  the  father  think  it  was  the  last  time 
he  would  see  his  daughter.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  writer 
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regretted  that  Charlotte  should  be  torn  away  by  death 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  much  virtue. 

The  book  now  becomes  unpleasantly  medical.  One  is 
horror-stricken  to  find  how  often  Princess  Charlotte  was 
bled  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  The  beautiful  baby 
never  lived  at  all.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been 
King  of  England  in  due  time.  The  royal  line  would  have 
gone  straight  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  and  Cousin 
Victoria  would  have  been  of  little  importance.  The  doctors 
seem  to  have  been  much  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
young  mother’s  death.  The  writer  of  the  book,  in  a 
brilliant  moment,  suggests  exhaustion. 


TRADE  UNION  IN  EUROPE 


By  J.  H.  Harley 


I 

Europe,  scarred  and  divided  by  historical  and 
geographical  differences,  is  plainly  awaking  to 
some  realisation  of  its  need  for  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  union.  Indeed,  Dr.  Briining,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Reich,  illustrates  his  recent  announcement  of 
an  approaching  Austro-German  Customs  Union  by  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  applied  that  first  practical  stimulus  which  is 
obviously  needed  when  a  dream  is  to  be  materialised  into 
reality.  There  were  those,  however,  who  proposed 
practical  measures  to  help  forward  the  economic 
union  of  Europe  before  the  days  of  Dr.  Briining,  and 
probably  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  the  first  significant 
beginning  of  this  post-war  movement  dates  from  the 
International  Economic  Conference  held  at  Geneva  in  1927 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  No  doubt  in 
1923  there  was  a  previous  Conference  for  the  simplification 
of  customs  formalities,  but  this  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  a  difficult  and  intricate  subject.  Two  hundred  delegates, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  part  in  this  1927  Conference,  and 
there  were  also  attached  to  it  economic  experts  who  repre¬ 
sented  as  many  as  50  different  nations.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  world  and  not  specifically  a  European  conference ;  but 
so  much  did  the  difficulties  of  the  European  situation  dwarf 
the  importance  of  all  the  rest  that  its  actual  repercussions, 
where  it  had  any  repercussions  at  all,  have  helped  almost 
solely  to  stimulate  the  movement  towards  trade  union  in 
the  one  continent  of  Europe. 

II 

The  condition  of  Europe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
constant  circulations  of  trade  and  commerce,  was  indeed 
a  hopeless  one.  Thirty-five  different  States,  with  more 
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than  20  customs  unions,  do  not  oflFer  to  the  trader  that 
free  and  extensive  market  which  is  needed  for  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  disposal  of  his  commodities.  Before  the  war,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  tendency  was  to  get  grouped  into  larger  economic 
unities.  The  American  Customs  Union  comprised  48 
States  and  covered  a  total  area  of  3,026,547  square  miles. 
Germany  had  cemented  together  her  constituent  parts  by 
a  zollverein.  Austro-Hungary,  not  without  difficulty, 
confined  a  great  variety  of  peoples  within  one  big  free 
trade  cantonment.  Russia  allowed  the  goods  of  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  States  to  circulate  freely  under  the  protection 
of  her  own  stiff  tariff  barrier.  Large  foreign  markets  were 
still  open  and  available.  There  was  no  Congress  boycott 
in  India.  China  had  not  become  the  cockpit  of  bewilder¬ 
ing  contending  armies.  No  serious  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  came  in  to  mar  the  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  important  Dominions.  There  was  still  a 
case  for  a  larger  measure  of  trade  imion  in  Europe  even 
before  the  war,  but  assuredly  in  the  earlier  period  the 
situation  was  by  no  means  unfavourable  or  desperate. 

The  war,  however,  has  changed  all  this.  New  nations, 
desiring  to  be  economically  self  sufficient,  were  created  or 
resuscitated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ;  and,  as  most  of 
them  were  mainly  agricultural,  they  naturally  desired  a 
tariff  on  the  principles  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  if  they  were  to 
supplement  their  agriculture  by  the  multiplication  of 
infant  industries.  At  the  same  time  many  extra  European 
nations,  which  had  been  previously  inclined  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  hospitable,  now  manifested  their  desire  to  keep 
themselves  to  themselves  or  to  find  within  their  own 
border  the  factories  for  their  own  industrial  developments. 
Persia,  China,  Chile,  Peru,  Australia  and  India  have, 
within  the  most  recent  years,  still  more  definitely  confined 
themselves  within  a  hide-bound  system  of  protection. 

In  our  own  country,  unfortimately,  the  movement 
towards  a  freer  trade  in  Europe  was  not  received  in  many 
cases  by  a  corresponding  manifestation  of  sympathy.  New 
schools  of  opinion  were  emerging  which  held  that  Great 
Britain’s  economic  eye  should  glance  from  Europe  to  the 
Dominions,  and  some  of  these  people  advocated  for  a  time 
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a  doctrine  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire  which  logically 
implied  that  the  British  Commonwealth  of  the  future 
would  erect  higher  and  higher  tariff  walls  against  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  When,  in  European  conferences  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  talk  came  to  revolve  round  proposals  for  trade 
union  in  Europe,  such  people  were  apt  to  view  these  newer 
tendencies  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  disdain.  European 
countries,  they  said,  had  done  their  best  in  the  past  to 
raise  their  tariff  barriers  high  in  the  face  of  a  land  of 
Cobdenite  innocence,  and  now,  when  we  were  proposing 
to  change  our  methods  and  strike  vigorously  back  in 
response,- Europe  was  pleading  for  a  breathing  space  and 
bidding  us  to  stay  our  hands. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  very  much  would  have 
emerged  from  the  Committee  of  1927  but  for  the  inter¬ 
position  of  M.  Briand.  On  September  5th,  1929,  he 
delivered  his  famous  speech  advocating  European  Union 
at  the  League’s  loth  Assembly.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  scepticism  in  our  own  country  about  the  plans 
of  M.  Briand.  He  was  himself,  to  be  sure,  a  supremely 
practical  politician.  He  held,  by  what  seemed  a  permanent 
right  of  tenure,  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  of  France.  But 
when  Mr.  William  Graham,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  Labour  Government  which  had  just  been 
formed,  intervened  later  on  in  the  same  debate  to  propose 
a  Tariff  Truce  in  Europe,  he  appeared  destined  to  focus  the 
largest  amount  of  serious  contemporary  attention. 

M.  Briand,  however,  strongly  held  on  to  his  own  idea. 
On  May  17th,  1930,  at  the  request  of  the  League  Council, 
he  circulated  to  the  various  European  Governments  a 
“  Memorandum  on  the  Organisation  of  a  System  of 
European  Federal  Union.”  This  Memorandum  is  very 
well  worth  reading  if  only  to  show  how  full  M.  Briand ’s 
mind  was  of  ideas  when  he  was  meditating  his  famous 
proposal.  But  it  did  not  appear  to  give  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  idea  of  trade  union  in  Europe  as  the  first  and 
most  dominating  necessity  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
European  situation.  M.  Briand,  indeed,  declared  in  so 
many  words  that  “  All  possibility  of  progress  on  the  road 
to  economic  union  was  strictly  governed  by  the  question 
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of  security,”  and  again,  that  as  this  question  of  security 
was  ”  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  progress 
possible  on  the  road  to  political  union,  it  is  essential  to 
bring  on  the  political  plane  at  the  outset  the  constructive 
effort  tending  to  give  Europe  its  organic  structure.” 

Ill 

This  exaltation  of  the  political  over  the  economic  did 
not  appear  to  accord  with  the  ideas  of  most  of  those  to 
whom  this  important  Memorandum  was  addressed.  Of 
course  there  was  universal  appreciation  of  the  postulate 
that  only  if  Europe  was  politically  secure,  could  there  be 
generated  that  favourable  atmosphere  in  which  trade  union 
could  become  economically  possible.  The  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  also  held  that  any  further  progress  towards  European 
union  was  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of  such  a  scheme 
of  European  assurance  against  aggression  as  had  been  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Geneva  Protocol.  But  Mr.  Graham’s  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  was  such  a  simple  one  and  advocated  with 
such  resounding  verve  and  power  that  it  necessarily 
occupied  the  forefront  of  discussion.  Certainly  there  were 
not  wanting  critics  who  pointed  out  that  it  mislead  by  this 
very  aspect  of  simplicity.  The  nations  of  the  East  of 
Europe  were  new  and  newly  created.  Their  tariffs  were 
only  tentative.  Some  of  these  tariffs  had  been  inherited 
from  the  defeated  States  of  whose  dominions  they  had 
formerly  formed  a  part.  How  could  they  at  this  moment 
stabilise  such  tariffs  which  were,  from  their  very  inception, 
earmarked  as  subject  to  future  negotiation  and  change  ? 
And  then  there  was  the  significant  distinction  between  the 
agricultural  nations  of  the  East  of  Europe  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  nations  of  the  West  of  Europe  !  What  was  right  for 
the  one  might  well  be  wrong  for  the  other. 

Points  like  these  made  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Graham’s 
tariff  truce  not  at  all  of  the  rosiest  description.  Some  of 
the  European  Powers  even  increased  their  tariffs  for  the 
occasion,  so  that,  if  such  tariffs  were  really  made  stationary 
for  two  years,  they  should  be  made  stationary  at  as  high  a 
rate  as  possible.  Nevertheless — to  give  the  proposal  a  fair 
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trial — twenty-six  European  and  four  non-European  States 
accepted  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  Tariff  Conference 
which  was  accordingly  opened  on  February  17th,  1930. 
After  some  manoeuvring  for  position  and  many  fruitless 
negotiations,  an  agreement  was  apparently  reached  on 
March  25th,  and  embodied  in  a  Commercial  Convention, 
a  Protocol,  and  a  Final  Act.  The  Convention  was  to  be 
concluded  for  one  year  from  April  ist,  1930,  and  under 
its  provisions  the  high  contracting  parties  undertook  “  Not 
to  avail  themselves  before  April  ist,  1931,  of  the  right  to 
denounce  the  bilateral  commercial  treaties  which  any  one 
of  them  had  concluded  with  any  other  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  and  which  are  in  force  on  this  day’s  date.” 
It  was  thus  practically  a  tariff  truce  for  a  very  limited 
period,  although  the  Protocol  and  Final  Act  further 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  truce  was  only  intended  to 
afford  the  possibility  of  further  negotiations  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  more  comprehensive  collective  agreements. 
This  Commercial  Convention,  however,  was  destined 
never  to  come  into  active  operation,  for  it  was  soon  plain 
that  not  sufficient  ratifications  would  be  received  to  enable 
it  to  be  brought  into  operation  before  the  time  appointed 
for  it  to  expire.  The  whole  Tariff  Truce  negotiations,  in 
fact,  were  practically  brought  to  an  end  by  the  signing  of 
twenty-three  States,  including  Great  Britain,  of  a  Final 
Act  which  contemplated  a  reduction  of  European  tariffs 
through  bilateral  negotiations  instead  of  by  a  general  action. 

IV 

Though  frustrated  in  this  fashion  for  the  time,  it  must 
not,  on  that  account,  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Graham’s 
Tariff  Truce  proposal  remained  without  its  due  effect.  For 
one  thing  its  history  had  shown  that  the  disease  it  came  out 
to  cure  was  essentially  a  European  one.  It  was  open  to 
all  the  States  who  were  members  of  the  League  to  take 
part  in  his  Committee  for  Concerted  Economic  Action, 
but,  in  the  end,  it  was  only  the  European  States  belonging 
to  the  League  who  showed  any  interest  in  the  varying 
fortunes  of  its  negotiations.  Undoubtedly  with  M.  Briand’s 
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scheme  also  in  the  held,  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  set  up  a 
separate  series  of  committees  to  cover  ground  which  was 
certain  also  to  be  covered  by  the  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  rival  scheme.  But,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  these 
separate  committees,  which  considered  the  tariff  truce, 
showed  very  clearly  to  our  own  coimtry  that,  in  any 
attempt  to  join  in  realising  trade  union  in  Europe,  we 
would  be  confronted  with  varying  and  discrepant  claims 
on  the  part  of  Europe  and  our  own  Dominions.  At  any 
rate,  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  of 
Australia,  of  Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  New  Zealand,  definitely 
replied  that  they  would  not  take  part  in  realising  any  such 
tariff  truce  proposal. 

Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  aware  by  the 
cross  currents,  which  were  only  too  painfully  evident 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Graham  scheme,  that  it  was 
time  some  further  agreement  was  manifested  in  the  order¬ 
ing  of  her  economic  arrangements.  One  glance  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  organising  committee  which,  at  Paris, 
considered  the  agenda  for  the  coming  meeting  on  May  15th 
of  the  Briand  European  Union,  shows  that  questions 
relating  to  the  trade  union  of  Europe  are  now  to  be  placed 
in  the  forefront  of  its  discussions.  There  is,  for  example, 
to  be  an  examination  of  the  world  economic  crisis  on  the 
basis  of  reports  prepared  by  the  League  and  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  on  unemployment.  There  is  to  be 
a  discussion  on  grain  surpluses.  Finally,  the  meeting  is  to 
consider  questions  of  agricultural  credits,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  increases  in  customs  duties,  and  the  transmission  of 
electric  power.  Certainly  the  British  representatives  were 
untiring  in  their  advocacy  of  this  particular  line  of  subjects, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  deeply  disappointed 
at  the  comparative  failure  of  the  original  proposal  for  a 
Tariff  Truce. 


Will  the  meeting  in  May  to  elaborate  the  Briand  scheme 
in  an  economic  direction  be  any  more  successful }  It  will 
if  it  takes  full  account  of  the  fact  that,  in  confirming  trade 
union  in  Europe,  more  is  being  effected  by  voluntary 
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agencies  and  associations  than  by  the  compelling  action  of 
a  body  mainly  political.  In  the  development  of  Socialist 
philosophy  during  the  last  two  decades,  a  marked  evolution 
can  be  detected  from  a  state  of  affairs  where  everything  is 
to  be  done,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
by  the  executive  and  administrative  action  of  the  State,  to  a 
more  intricate  and  matured  social  order  where  the  State 
simply  comes  in  to  unify  and  enforce  the  voluntary  schemes, 
or  to  clear  the  deck  for  those  rationalised  industries  whose 
organisation  and  government  must  constitute  the  economic 
problem  of  the  future.  Now  that  it  is  recognised  that  the 
State  is  too  small  to  serve  as  the  unit  for  the  final  organisa¬ 
tion  of  industry,  it  is  natural  that  this  same  development 
from  a  less  matured  to  a  more  mature  philosophy  should 
be  very  much  strengthened.  Accordingly,  the  conference 
in  May  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  bringing  us  a  good  step 
further  in  the  direction  of  European  trade  union,  unless 
it  works  along  with  the  voluntary  unions  of  nations  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  which  are  extending  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  individual  States. 

Most  conspicuous  amongst  these  are  the  associations  of 
the  agrarian  States  of  the  East  of  Europe,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  the  proposal  for  a  Tariff  Truce.  In  the  East 
of  Europe,  undoubtedly,  agriculture  has  not  lately  been  a 
prosperous  industry.  The  combined  debts  of  small  grain 
producers  in  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the 
Balkans  have  been  estimated  at  as  high  a  figure  as 
£300,000,000.  Credit  facilities  are  badly  needed  for  the 
encouragement  of  new  enterprise.  How  natural,'  then;  that 
these  States  should  combine  together  and  ask  themselves 
whether,  by  pooling  their  resources,  they  might  not  be  able 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  industrial  States  of 
Europe,  whereby  they  should  buy  their  machinery  if  the 
others  would  take  their  surplus  grain  !  A  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  were  accordingly  held  by  these  very  agricultural 
States  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  end  ;  and  at  Warsaw, 
in  the  August  of  last  year,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia 
signed  a  preferential  clause  to  discover  whether,  by  offering 
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such  an  inducement,  they  might  not  succeed  in  bringing 
together  agricultural  and  industrial  Europe  in  yet  more 
exclusive  trade  relations. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  found  difficult  to  continue  a  stable 
industrial  group.  It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed 
that  political  considerations  would  take  a  first  place,  and 
that  a  little  Entente  Agrarian  Union,  including  Poland, 
would  at  once  have  been  formed  and  cemented.  But 
Czechoslovakia  was  looked  on  as  primarily  an  industrial 
State,  and  therefore  its  economic  interests  were  not  entirely 
at  one  with  the  rest.  Political  leagues  on  this  account  were 
not  exactly  helpful,  and  at  the  end  the  conclusion  plainly 
emerged  that,  only  in  the  case  of  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  there  economic  interests  so  definitely 
common  as  to  offer  any  real  chance  of  success  if  they 
were  brought  together  in  an  Agrarian  Union.  Again, 
would  it  be  possible  to  stimulate  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  West  of  Europe  to  trade  with  the  agrarian  nations,  in 
an  exclusive  European  market  under  the  Briand  scheme, 
by  tempting  them  with  certain  preferential  advantages  ? 
And  what  would  be  the  role  of  Great  Britain  in  such  a 
scheme  considering,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  the  present 
state  of  its  trade  negotiations  with  its  own  Dominions  ? 

The  answer  cannot  surely  remain  long  in  doubt.  Most 
certainly  it  would  be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  trade 
with  European  groups  of  nations  on  a  strictly  preferential 
basis.  This  would  involve  a  change  in  our  economic 
policy,  and,  if  our  economic  policy  is  to  be  changed  at  all, 
it  is  the  Dominions  that  naturally  can  present  the  first 
claim  on  our  attention.  Besides,  at  a  conference  in  Paris 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  participating  nations  should  assist  in  the 
disposal  of  existing  European  grain  stocks.  Great  Britain, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Sweden 
declined  formally  to  give  pledges  as  to  their  action  in  such 
an  arrangement.  In  the  case  of  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Sweden  the  reason  is  plainly  apparent.  They  desire  to 
buy  fodder  and  cereals  in  the  cheapest  world  market  so  as 
to  export  on  the  most  favourable  terms  the  resultant  meat 
and  dairy  produce.  They  cannot  therefore  pledge  them- 
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selves  by  preference  to  a  market  which  is  not  entirely  the 
cheapest.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  Free 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considerations  concerning 
the  commonwealth  that  most  certainly  count,  and  which 
cause  them,  on  this  issue,  to  set  their  face  against  the  more 
complete  trade  union  of  Europe. 

Is,  then.  Great  Britain,  either  in  May  or  at  some  later 
date,  to  be  again  faced  with  a  definite  choice  between 
Europe  and  the  Dominions  ?  It  does  not  appear  likely. 
For  one  thing,  when  the  European  nations  have  met  as 
a  whole  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they 
have  never  been  quite  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
these  European  preferential  arrangements.  In  the  second 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  trade 
union  in  Europe,  when  it  comes,  will  come  as  the  result, 
not  of  compulsory  European  action,  but  of  voluntary 
arrangements  in  particular  trades  as  a  whole.  There  will 
be  the  coal  industry  or  the  chemical  industries,  or  the 
industries  of  artificial  silk,  but  all  meeting  together  in 
European  conferences,  and  determining  how  they  can  best 
organise  themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  wider 
European  market.  As  regards  the  Agrarian  question,  we 
have  seen  that  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East  of  Europe 
are  so  predominantly  agricultural  that,  in  this  case,  the 
union  consists  not  of  a  union  of  industries,  but  of  a  union 
of  whole  agrarian  nations  who  naturally  desire  a  large 
exclusive  market  for  the  disposal  of  their  goods.  Must 
Great  Britain  preserve  an  unsympathetic  attitude  to  every 
demand  which  these  may  make  in  the  future  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  where  the  Austro-German  Customs 
Union  comes  in  to  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  hope.  No  one  can,  of  course,  admire  the  fashion 
in  which  this  impending  agreement  was  finally  announced 
to  the  world.  The  secrecy  in  which  its  earlier  negotiations 
were  shrouded  is  not  exactly  reassuring.  But,  in  its  large 
outlines,  if  not  in  its  immediately  intended  purpose, 
this  union  appears  to  be  a  voluntary  union  of  two  nations 
on  a  basis  of  freedom  in  their  trade  intercourse  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  union,  and  it  is  open  to  all 
who  may  care  to  join.  As  it  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
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trade  or  industry,  it  does  not  present  to  Great  Britain  the 
same  embarrassment  that  is  caused  when,  with  large  surplus 
stocks  demanding  an  outlet  in  Canada,  she  is  also  asked  to 
assist  in  disposing  of  grain  stocks  from  the  East  of  Europe. 
Already  there  are  statements  that  France  and  Poland  may 
test  the  sincerity  by  each  of  them  offering  to  join  in  with 
Austria  and  Germany.  If,  then,  these  two  nations  find  it 
possible  to  join  such  a  union,  it  must  be  agreed  that  a  similar 
act  would  present  much  fewer  difficulties  to  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  country  might  not  be  able  to  take  from  Eastern 
Europe  its  surplus  of  grain,  but  there  are  assuredly  many 
other  conunodities  which  would  make  it  worth  while  for 
them  to  have  Great  Britain  connected  in  an  analogous  Near 
Eastern  Customs  Union.  Besides,  there  are  certain  features 
of  the  Austro-German  Union  which  are  interesting  and 
unique.  It  seems  to  guarantee  a  large  amount  of  economic 
liberty  to  each  of  its  constituent  parts  while  combining 
them  both  in  the  unity  of  a  single  market.  Features  like 
these  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  examined  by  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  but  they  obviously  help  us 
to  envisage  an  arrangement  whereby  Great  Britain  could 
combine  economically  with  Europe  while  still  preserving 
perfect  loyalty  to  her  arrangements  with  the  Dominions. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  and  mainly  owing 
to  the  development  of  European  cartels  and  combinations. 
Great  Britain  has  already  joined  with  the  other  European 
nations  in  overstepping  national  barriers.  The  Aluminium 
Cartel  has  connected  firms  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Britain,  part  of  Norway,  Italy  and  Austria.  The 
Enamel  Cartel  unites  those  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria  and  Poland.  Linen  connects  producers  in  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Switzerland. 
Linoleum  has  German,  British,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Swedish, 
and  Italian  groups.  Artificial  silk  unites  Britain  with 
Germany.  It  was  once  said  by  a  Trade  Union  leader  that, 
when  he  went  to  a  Continental  capital  to  attend  an  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Union  Congress,  he  generally  met  the 
captains  of  his  own  industry  engaged  at  the  same  capital 
on  a  similar  game.  Thus  the  trade  union  of  Europe  is 
being  accomplished  before  our  very  eyes. 
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Finally,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  there 
are  three  points  which  must  be  settled  before  she  can 
participate  fully  in  this  trade  union  of  Europe.  In  the  first 
place,  she  must  recognise  that  it  is  not  in  her  ultimate 
economic  interests  to  isolate  herself  from  Europe  or  to 
contemplate  a  future  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  British 
Empire  will  be  exclusively  confined  within  its  own  economic 
territories.  At  present  Great  Britain  is  a  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
but  the  moment  her  free  imports  policy  is  abandoned  the 
way  is  opened  up  to  crippling  commercial  wars  in  a  near 
economic  future.  In  the  second  place,  she  must  ask  herself 
whether,  if  indeed  it  be  necessary  for  her  to  keep  in  trade 
touch  with  Europe,  the  present  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
considering  Protective  schemes  which,  whatever  be  the 
economic  arguments  brought  forward  in  their  support, 
must  lead  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  other 
European  States.  And,  in  the  third  place.  Great  Britain, 
if  she  is  to  help  in  attaining  trade  union  in  Europe,  must 
make  up  her  mind  to  do  her  part  in  keeping  Europe  peaceful, 
so  that  trade  undertakings  may  grow  and  prosper  in  that 
secure  environment  which  is  necessary  even  for  their  very 
existence.  Perhaps  this  is  the  sense  in  which  M.  Briand 
is  right,  and  in  which  political  considerations  exercise  a 
dominating  influence  on  the  plans  for  European  union. 
Just  as,  in  the  growth  of  the  State,  the  King’s  Peace  gave 
the  needed  security  for  life  and  work  in  the  territorial 
community,  so  also,  in  the  elaboration  of  a  Federation  of 
Europe,  it  is  only  the  fixed  determination  to  apply  the 
might  of  all  instantly  and  forcibly  against  a  wanton  aggressor 
that  can  enable  trade  combination  safely  to  start  and 
flourish,  and  could  ensure  that  trade  union  in  Europe  does 
at  length  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


TWO  POEMS 

By  Richard  Church. 


AS  PLATO  SAYS 

—  QQQ  — 

Tell  US  a  tale  of  the  eternal  heart, 

Miraculous  fountain  of  legend. 

We  are  ready  to  forget  that  boughs  bend 
No  longer  under  lading  of  fruit, 

But  whip  and  whine  before  the  dart 
Flowing  from  the  icy-fingered  east. 

Heralding  want  and  hunger.  Human  kind. 
Since  first  emerging  from  the  wave-borne  yeast 
Into  the  poisoned  paradise  of  Mind 
Has  learned  of  fraud  that  comes  before  the  fruit. 
The  serpent  in  the  glade,  the  canker 
In  the  core,  the  stumble  in  pursuit. 

The  sudden  lethargy  in  strength. 

But  still  in  day-dream  our  thoughts  hanker 
After  the  golden  apple  to  be  won 
Through  days  of  fabulous  length 
Whose  light  is  gathered  from  no  actual  sun 
But  streams  from  godhead  where  Apollo  bums 
Upon  his  throne  of  merit. 

Soul  of  Earth’s  soul,  the  solar  spirit. 

There,  in  that  wheel  behind  the  cycle  of  sense. 
Is  type  of  all  things  here. 

The  harness  of  our  labour  through  the  year. 

The  plough,  the  basket,  and  the  subtle  wrist, 
The  harrow  and  the  horn. 

The  lip-dewed  vapour  of  the  harvest-mom. 

The  reaper  with  the  scythe,  the  twist 
Gathering  the  golden  shock. 

The  vat,  the  granary,  the  flock 
And  udder-laden  herd. 

The  gleaner  and  the  unforbidden  bird. 
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These  are  of  that  world  behind  the  world 
Where  no  corruption  creeps  ; 

Where  sorrow,  even  as  it  weeps 
Is  glorious  with  courage  ;  where  desire 
Is  by  swift  alchemy  compounded 
From  fettered  lust  into  creative  fire, 

And  where  our  broken  hopes  are  rounded 
Into  the  architecture  of  the  Word, 

The  pantheon  of  legend  where  are  seated 

The  gods  by  our  own  mouths  and  thoughts  created 

And  our  eternal  tale  of  hope  is  heard. 


A  DREAM  OF  ROYALTY 


-QQO  — 

Suppose,  upon  the  midnight  of  my  mind 
After  the  disillusionment 'of  day, 

I  should  by  chance  encounter  on  the  way 
A  queen  with  garments  streaming  in  the  wind, 

A  queen  but  lately  widowed  of  her  land 
And  throne,  now  crying  out  for  me  to  stay. 
Succour  her  princeling,  moaning  with  lips  grey, 
“  Do  this,  and  you  shall  kiss  our  royal  hand.” 

Should  I,  the  proud  republican,  decline 
That  favour,  forging  a  doctrine  out  of  this 
To  spurn  the  mother  for  her  tumbled  crown  ? 

Or  would  my  deeper  dreaming  self  divine 
The  greater  royalty  of  grief,  and  down 
On  humble  knee,  touch  the  salt  hand,  and  kiss  ? 


THE  PALESTINE  LIABILITY 


By  Owen  Tweedy 
I 

SOMEWHERE  about  the  time  when  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  Throne  my  grandmother,  then  a 
child  of  five,  was  one  day  summoned  from  her 
nursery  in  the  hope  that  her  presence  would  lend  to  the 
success  of  a  feminine  tea-party  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  girl  and  she  would  one  day  be  rich,  and 
the  county  mothers  round  the  tea-table — ^with  an  eye 
already  out  for  a  satisfactory  daughter-in-law — ^were  quite 
ready  to  be  kissed.  But  even  at  that  tender  age  my  grand¬ 
mother  possessed  a  sense  of  discrimination  which  never 
abandoned  her  throughout  a  long  life.  She  put  her  hands 
behind  her  back  and  in  her  good  Irish  brogue— “  Shure, 
and  how  can  I  be  loving  all  the  friends  ?  ”  Thus  her 
presence  added  nothing  to  the  success  of  the  tea-party  :  but 
my  grandmother  had  not  committed  herself  in  any  way. 
Hers  was  a  Victorian  attitude. 

II 

It  would  have  been  well  if  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Great 
War  the  British  Government  had  shown  a  like  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  calculation  of  their  Near-Eastern  policy. 
Instead  vague  promises,  sealed  with  sickly  kisses,  were 
distributed  wholesale  and  with  utter  though  unctuous 
recklessness.  The  two  chief  recipients  were  ex-King 
Hussein  of  the  Hejaz,and  the  Zionist  organisation.  I  was 
talking  two  months  ago  with  a  Turk  in  Jerusalem.  “  You 
deserve  all  you  have  got,’*  he  said.  “  Not  only  did  you 
insist  on  berthing  a  Jew  with  an  Arab  in  one  sleeping 
compartment,  but  you  were  unbusinesslike  enough  to 
book  both  in  the  better  lower  berth.  Neither  would  give 
way,  with  the  result  that  both  are  still  sitting  up  through 
the  night — cold,  stubborn  and  indignant — and  both  are 
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quite  as  indignant  with  you  as  with  each  other.  Eventually 
you  will  have  to  order  one  or  the  other  into  the  upper  berth 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  everyone.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  ” 
A  year  ago  there  were  hopes  that  the  British  Government 
would  at  last  abandon  their  policy  of  promiscuous  osculation 
and  face  realities.  The  members  of  the  Shaw  Commission 
had  conducted  their  inquiry  ;  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  was 
supplementing  their  labours  with  another  report  on  topics 
outside  their  terms  of  reference  ;  and  an  Arab  delegation 
was  in  London  negotiating  with  the  Cabinet  which  was 
simultaneously  in  close  touch  with  the  Central  Zionist 
organisation.  These  preliminaries  were  thorough  and 
excellent  and  eventually  paved  the  way  for  Lord  Passfield’s 
White  Book  of  October,  1930.  Lord  Passfield  is  the 
admitted  opponent  of  the  Capitalist  State  and  the  champion 
of  the  “  inarticulate  working  masses  ”  ;  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  he  has,  with  greater  sincerity 
than  tact,  attempted  to  apply  his  Western  idealism  to  his 
Near-Eastern  and  African  problems.  In  Kenya  the  white 
settler  has  appeared  to  him  as  the  capitalist  dominating  the 
African  population  :  in  Palestine  the  Jews  are  the  capitalists 
and  the  Arabs  the  oppressed  under-dogs.  Thus  his 
Palestinian  policy,  as  outlined  in  his  White  Book,  was 
undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  Arab,  and,  in  certain  respects, 
as  undoubtedly  unfair  to  the  Jew.  For  instance,  he  dwelt 
long  on  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  Jewish  mortmain  in 
respect  of  lands  purchased  by  the  Zionists  for  the  settlement 
of  their  new  colonists,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  Moslem  Wakfs,  but  also  the  religious  holdings  of 
the  Christian  Churches  in  Palestine  are  also  “  unalienable 
property.”  Again  he  somewhat  unduly  stressed  the 
Zionist  embargo  on  Arab  labour  in  the  new  Jewish  colonies. 
This  embargo  had  perfect  justification  at  the  time  when  it 
was  imposed,  for  the  new  immigrants  were  not  agricul¬ 
turalists  and  had  to  be  encouraged,  nay,  forced,  to  work 
their  new  holdings  themselves  instead  of  emplo5ring  cheap 
Arab  labour.  These  are  but  two  of  the  Jewish  criticisms 
of  Lord  Passfield’s  White  Book ;  but  the  general  tone  of 
his  utterances  'was  so  strongly  resented  that  rather  than 
accept  the  upper  berth  in  the  Palestine  Sleeping  Car,  to 
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which  they  were  thus  being  ordered,  important  leaders 
resigned  out  of  hand  from  the  Zionist  executive  and  an 
anti-Passfield  offensive  of  extreme  intensity  was  launched 
throughout  Jewry. 

It  is  in  the  Jewish  mentality  to  concentrate  their  affections 
and  hatreds  on  individuals — David  and  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  the  Emperor  Titus  and,  facile 
princeps^  Haman.  Haman  is  the  traditional  enemy  of 
Jewry :  yearly  at  the  feast  of  Parim  his  effigy  is  burned, 
just  as  we  in  England  bum  Guy  Fawkes  ;  and  after  the 
publication  of  his  White  Book  the  unfortimate  Lord 
Passheld  was  summarily  dubbed  the  twentieth-century 
Haman.  His  book  was  called  the  “  Evil  Writing  ”  and  his 
name  was  greeted  in  Jewish  society  with  the  hooting  and 
hissing  normally  reserved  for  Mordecai’s  oppressor.  The 
resulting  Anglo-Zionist  deadlock  for  a  time  appeared 
insoluble  :  but  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  somehow  either 
achieved  or  had  thrust  upon  him  the  rdle  of  universal 
solver  of  deadlocks  ;  and  while  Lord  “  Haman  ”  Passiield 
stood  by  his  policy,  Mr.  “  Ahasuerus  ”  MacDonald  began 
to  dally  with  Dr.  “  Esther  ’*  Weizmann. 

History  has  repeated  itself.  In  a  short  three  and  a-half 
months  ^ter  the  publication  of  Haman ’s  “  Evil  Writing  ” 
the  twentieth-century  “  Ahasuerus  ”  had  come  to  terms 
with  the  modem  “  Esther.”  And  was  ir  chance  or  the 
traditional  unsentimentality  of  Government  ?  Mr. 
“Ahasuems  ”  MacDonald  dated  his  letter  to  Dr.  “  Esther  ” 
Weizmann  on  February  14th.  It  was  a  perfect  Valentine, 
and  to-day,  in  Jewish  opinion.  Lord  Passfield,  who  did  not 
sign  the  letter,  swings  forty  times  higher  than  Haman’s 
forty  cubits. 

Ill 

The  most  ominous  effect  of  Lord  Passfield’s,  and  more 
particularly  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  wobbling,  maladroitness 
is  that  it  has  produced  conditions  in  Palestine  which  not 
only  have  lowered  British  prestige  in  the  country,  but  have 
still  deeper  embittered  the  feelings  of  animosity  between 
Arab  and  Jew.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  two  conversations 
with  chance  wayside  acquaintances.  I  had  picked  up  an 
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Arab  in  the  downlands  between  Beersheba  and  Hebron, 
and  he  explained  the  countryside  as  we  motored  north. 
One  village  had  a  name  similar  to  that  of  a  Jewish  colony 
which  I  had  visited  two  years  before,  and  I  asked  him  if 
there  were  Jewish  colonies  in  his  part  of  the  world.  He 
clicked  his  tongue  against  his  teeth.  “  Some  Jews,”  he 
said,  “  did  come  to  make  homes  in  these  parts.  We  gave 
them  a  home — in  the  cemetery.”  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  no  less  grim.  I  was  leaving  Palestine  and  just 
short  of  the  frontier,  gave  a  lift  to  a  young  Jewish  policeman 
armed  with  a  rifle.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  job. 
‘‘  Rotten  pay  for  us  and  the  British  police,”  he  said.  “  But 
the  Arab  police  get  all  they  want.  It  is  a  scandal.  Those 
Arabs  ought  never  to  have  arms.  They  are  cut-throats 
and  brigands  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.” 

IV 

Palestine  is  indeed  in  a  hopeless  muddle  :  but  its  adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  cease  and  we,  as  mandatory,  have  to  continue 
to  govern.  According  to  that  portion  of  Lord  Passfield’s 
White  Book  which  has  not  been  bowdlerised  by  the  Weiz- 
mann  letter,  the  formation  of  a  Legislative  Council  com¬ 
prising  English,  Arab,  and  Jewish  members  is  foreshadowed, 
and  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print  the  Arabs 
will  have  decided  whether  or  no  they  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  elections  for  membership.  This  Council,  if  it 
materialises,  will  be  a  step  in  advance,  in  that  it  will  not 
only  give  Arab  opinion  an  official  outlet,  but  will  also 
provide  official  contact  between  Arab  and  Jew.  But  its 
realisation  will  not  touch  the  fundamental  problem  of 
Palestine.  The  fundamental  problem  of  Palestine  concerns 
the  definition  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  At  present, 
despite  the  White  Books  of  1922  and  1930  and  their  codicils, 
it  is  a  vague  aflFair  and  it  represents,  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  an  unlimited  liability  to  Zionism,  in  that  it 
can  be  interpreted  as  justification  for  almost  any  Jewish 
demand.  As  such  it  is  not  unreasonably  feared  and 
disliked  by  the  Arabs  of  Palestine.  These  Arabs  may  be 
less  efficient,  though,  in  their  own  way,  no  less  hardworking, 
than  the  Jewish  newcomers  ;  they  may  be  primitive  to  a 
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degree  which  is,  at  times,  exasperating  to  Western  mentali¬ 
ties  ;  they  may  be  inconsistent  and  childish  ;  and  by  their 
very  unworldliness  they  may — and  do — assist  the  Zionist 
programme  which  officially  they  oppose.  But  they  were 
— ^for  better  or  for  worse — ^the  original  owners  of  Palestine 
and  they  are  bound  to  it  by  strong  ties  of  religion  and  by 
the  traditional  Arab  love  of  his  native  land.  To-day,  on 
reviewing  the  last  fourteen  years,  they  find  that  one  way 
and  another  they  are,  as  a  result  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
not  only  no  longer  owners  of  land — ^and  that  the  best  land 
in  a  poor  country — ^which  their  forefathers  tilled — ^maybe 
badly — ^for  centuries,  but  that  many  of  them,  as  a  result 
of  Jewish  penetration,  are  now  landless  and  in  poverty. 
Nevertheless  their  present  attitude  does  not  imply  an 
unreasoning  rejection  of  the  principle  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine.  All  they  ask  is  that  they  should  be 
given  some  definition  of  the  Jewish  National  Home — 
perhaps  in  terms  of  population,  perhaps  in  terms  of  Jewish 
acreage — so  that  they  may  be  able  to  face  the  future  posi¬ 
tively  and  not  negatively  as  at  present.  That  way  lies 
Palestinian  co-operation. 

But  who  can  or  will  define  the  limits  of  the  National 
Home  ?  Least  of  all  such  Jews  as  I  met  recently  in 
Palestine.  Quot  homines^  tot  sententue.  I  was  told 
that  the  “  Home  ”  would  be  realised  when  the  Jews  owned 
and  populated  the  seaboard  from  Rafa  to  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre  and  when  the  Arabs  had  retired  to  the  hinterland,  to 
the  Galilean,  Samarian  and  Judaean  Hills,  and  even  to  Trans¬ 
jordan.  Again  I  was  told  that  the  Balfour  Declaration 
implied  a  numerical  Jewish  majority  west  of  the  Jordan. 
But  my  most  interesting  informant  had  yet  another  theory : 
“  Jewish  intellectual  paramountcy  and  Jewish  control  of 
all  Palestinian  key  positions — ^finance,  justice  and  public 
security.”  “  It  is  impossible,”  said  my  friend,  “  to  imagine 
a  state  in  Palestine  where  our  Jewish  interests,  political, 
social  and  economic,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  Arab 
majority.  Do  you  know  what  happens  to  our  co-religionists 
in  the  purely  Arab  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen  ?  They  have 
to  wear  distinctive  clothes  ;  they  are  made  to  live  outside 
the  towns  ;  they  may  not  ride  horses  ;  and  Jewish  orphans 
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are  forcibly  embraced  by  Islam.”  “  But,”  I  countered. 
”  The  Yemen  is  not  under  the  League  of  Nations.  Here 
you  have  and  will  continue  to  have  the  British  Mandate.” 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  You  British  accept  fails 
accomplis  and  bow  to  force  :  you  have  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  Arab  and  his  desert :  you  recoil  from  the  Ghetto. 
You  would  come  to  acquiesce  in  one  Arab  encroachment 
after  another.”  ‘‘  But,”  I  persisted,  “  are  we  to  force  the 
Arab  majority  to  accept  your  intellectual  paramountcy  ? 
How  about  our  promise  safeguarding  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  irrespective  of  race 
and  religion.^*  My  friend  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  But 
the  Arabs  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us.  We  bring  them 
our  money  and  our  brains  and  our  modem  methods  and 
culture.  They  have  only  to  live  and  let  live.”  He  saw 
that  I  was  surprised,  but  went  on  relentlessly.  ”  Anyhow, 
there  are  always  your  bayonets.  The  only  thing  the  Arab 
understands  is  bmte  force.” 


V 

But  there  are  many  things  that  the  Jewish  newcomer  in 
Palestine  does  not  yet  understand.  First,  that  the  idea 
of  supporting  a  foreign  minority  against  a  foreign  majority 
by  force  of  British  arms  is  unattractive  to  us  as  a  nation ; 
secondly,  that  the  Arab,  like  most  of  us,  detests  nothing 
more  than  having  the  opinions  of  others,  economic,  social, 
or  political,  thrust  down  his  throat  like  medicine  which 
may  be  good  for  him  but  which  offends  his  taste  ;  and, 
finally,  that  Great  Britain  has  shown  no  readiness  officially 
or  unofficially  to  accept  Jewish  conceptions  of  a  National 
Home  which  are,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  National  State  in  Palestine.  The  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion  promised  no  such  thing  ;  and  yet,  the  three  definitions 
of  its  terms  to  which  I  had  listened — and  my  informants 
were  all  Zionists  of  weight  with  important  followings — • 
left  me  with  the  definite  opinion  that  there  is  to-day  in 
Jewry  a  growing  and  determined  hope  that  time  will  see 
the  realisation  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  a  purely  Jewish  enclave  in  Arabdom,  guaranteed  by 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  ”  Haman  ”  is  dead. 
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It  is  possible  by  deducing  from  the  results  already 
achieved  in  fourteen  years  by  Zionist  effort  in  Palestine 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  a  Zionist  enclave  or  a  Jewish 
State  would  be  like.  In  exterior,  the  towns,  on  the  pattern 
of  Tel  Aviv,  would  be  Levantine — tidy,  full  of  small  shops 
and  small  shoppers,  jerry-built  and  suburban.  But  in  this 
Levantine  setting  the  atmosphere  would  be  more  of  the 
Black  Sea  than  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Tel  Aviv  the 
language,  the  writing  on  the  walls,  the  advertisements  are 
all  Hebrew,  and  only  in  the  larger  establishments  is  English 
or  French  or  Arabic  spoken.  And  the  clothes  of  the 
passers-by,  when  seen  in  Palestine,  are  equally  exotic. 
The  women  are  the  women  of  Budapest  and  Cracow  :  the 
men  are  wildly  cosmopolitan.  From  my  Tel  Aviv  hotel 
window  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  counted  the  following 
types — mostly  seedy — of  male  headgear :  77  caps  of  the 
most  startling  designs  and  colours,  6  wide-brimmed, 
beaver-trimmed  confections,  i  top-hat,  16  bowlers,  3 
straw-boaters,  42  homburgs,  mostly  black  and  of  the 
Augustus  John  fashion,  i  woollen  balaclava,  a  badgeless 
British  soldier’s  cap,  and  i  tarbush.  And  the  life  is  in 
keeping.  I  have  seen  two  Jewish  plays  in  Hebrew,  a 
version  of  the  Jacob-Laban  story  and  a  translation  of 
Twelfth  Night.  Both  were  brilliantly  and  exuberantly 
acted  in  choreographic  style  :  both  were  ultra-modern  in 
production  and  scenery.  I  felt  miles  away  from  Palestine. 
So  much  for  town  life.  In  the  agricultural  colonies  life  is 
simpler  and  more  friendly,  and  Balkan  or  Hungarian  rather 
than  Oriental  in  character ;  and  although  most  of  these 
colonies,  in  their  still  unfinished  state,  prompt  memories 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit’s  American  Eden,  they  are  imbued 
with  a  healthy,  if  slightly  unorthodox,  atmosphere.  The 
Colonists  are  working  hard  and  pluckily  and  are  learning 
fast ;  and,  above  all,  their  children  are  being  splendidly 
nursed  and  educated  on  communal  lines.  The  difference 
between  a  Jewish  school  and  kindergarten  which  I  visited 
at  Nahalal  on  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  a  Moslem 
seminary  which  I  subsequently  saw  in  Sidon  in  Syria 
was  the  difference  between  the  twentieth  and  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  Finally,  there  are  the  new  Zionist  suburban 
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colonies.  They  admittedly  fulfil  a  purpose,  but  scenically 
they  are  as  offensive  in  Palestine  as  are  their  bungalow 
coimterparts  all  along  our  own  south  coast  in  England. 

VI 

Socially  the  new  Jew  in  Palestine  is  not  going  to  be 
even  faintly  Oriental.  His  ambition  and  his  pose  is 
European.  “  When  we  came  here  thirteen  years  ago  there 
was  nothing.  Now  we  have  night  cafes,  daily  papers, 
concerts,  and  the  latest  talkie  from  New  York  is  with  us 
in  a  month.”  And  the  conversation  is  equally  modem. 
I  was  in  a  night  cafe  and  opposite  me  a  youngish  man 
flung  himself  down  theatrically  on  a  sofa  beside  a  woman 
of  his  acquaintance.  They  talked  in  fair  English. 

The  Woman :  “  Isaac,  you  look  tired.  Too  much 
chess  ?  ” 

The  Man  :  ”  Yes.  Two  hours  of  it,  and  I  am  so  tired 
that  I  fear  to  shut  my  eyes  lest  they  would  not  reopen. 
Life  is  pain.” 

The  Woman  :  ”  But  why  play  so  long  ?  ” 

The  Man  :  “  It  is  something  worth  doing  whatever  it 
costs  me  in  pain.  Life  is  pain.” 

The  Woman  :  ”  Have  a  coffee  ?  ” 

The  Man  :  Why  should  I  have  a  coffee  ?  I  did  not 
ask  for  coffee.  Coffee  is  for  those  who  enjoy  life  without 
pain.  Life  is  pain.” 

The  Woman  :  “  Don’t  be  silly.  Come  and  enjoy  yourself 
like  the  rest  of  us.” 

The  Man  :  “  You  fool.  You  are  not  enjoying  yourself. 
You  are  drugging  yourself  with  coffee  to  make  yourself 
think  that  you  are  enjoying  life.  No.  Life  is  pain.”  .  .  . 
And  so  on  and  so  on — n^  rate  Chekov.  To  me  it  was 
vaguely  fascinating  rubbish,  save  that  it  was  slightly  dis¬ 
turbing  seeing  that  we  were  all  in  Jemsalem  and  not  in 
the  Quartier  Latin  ;  but  for  an  Arab  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  bewildering.  Nor  is  the  Arab  alone  in  feeling 
bewilderment  over  the  outlook  of  the  new  Jew  in  Palestine. 
In  some  ways  he  is  equally  shocking  to  his  orthodox 
co-religionist  who  is  pious  rather  than  worldly.  I  can 
speak  from  experience.  An  American  cruise  had  deposited 
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its  passengers  in  Jerusalem  at  6  p.m.  on  a  Friday  evening, 
when  the  orthodox  Sabbath  had  already  begun ;  but 
regardless  of  her  religion,  a  young  Jewess,  the  owner  of  a 
bric-a-hrac  store  near  the  largest  hotel,  had  kept  open  in 
the  hope  of  a  chance  client.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crowd, 
and  I  heard  her  scream  loudly.  Two  young  orthodox  Jews 
wearing  ringlets  and  the  broad  beaver-trimmed  hats  of 
their  sect  had  summoned  her  to  close  her  store  ;  and 
when  she  had  refused,  they  had  seized  her  wares  and  thrown 
them  on  the  shop  floor. 

VII 

But  in  fairness  to  all  those  who  live  and  have  a  stake  in 
Palestine — ^whether  official  or  private  or  sentimental — ^it  is 
an  uncontrovertible  fact  that  the  air  of  the  country  breeds 
hysteria  and  dissension.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabs  quarrel 
and  jibe ;  but  equally  vehement  are  inter-Christian 
jealousies.  My  visit  to  Bethlehem  coincided  with  a  tense 
crisis.  On  the  wall  of  the  stairway  leading  down  to  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  hang  two  tapestries,  one  belonging 
to  the  Latins  and  the  other  to  the  Greeks.  Late  last  year 
a  passing  visitor  inadvertently  disturbed  them,  causing  the 
two  nails  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  wall  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  problem  at  once  arose  as  to  who  should 
replace  them.  The  Latins  refused  permission  to  the 
Greeks,  and  vice-versa ;  and  finally,  to  end  the  dilemma, 
the  British  Commissioner  in  Jerusalem  himself  hammered 
them  into  place.  But  this  would-be  Solomon-like  gesture 
only  made  things  worse,  the  Latins  claiming  that  the 
nails  had  been  wrongly  replaced,  causing  an  encroachment 
of  the  Greek  tapestry  on  a  minute  portion  of  the  Latin  wall. 
Presumably  the  Vatican  is  already  involved  and  the 
harassed  British  High  Commissioner  has  become  the 
unwilling  arbiter  between  yet  another  section  of  warring 
Palestinian  interests. 

His  position  and  that  of  his  much-tried  subordinates  is 
impossibly  complicated.  The  Jaffa  municipality  sits  all 
night  to  nominate  the  successor  to  a  town  scavenger  who 
has  inconveniently  died.  But  the  scavenging  qualifications 
of  the  rival  candidates  are  only  a  minor  issue.  The  real 
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problem  is,  Shall  the  new  official  be  a  Jew  or  an  Arab  ?*' 
Eventually  the  High  Commissioner  will  be  dragged  in  to 
decide.  Again,  a  distracted  road-engineer  suddenly  finds 
his  seasonal  working  schedule  jeopardised,  as  both  Arabs 
and  Jews  claim  that  his  road  gangs  have  been  chosen 
without  proper  appreciation  of  their  respective  quotas  of 
labour.  The  “  scandal  ”  is  hotly  taken  up  by  both  the 
Arabic  and  the  Jewish  local  press — ^which,  incidentally,  are 
beneath  contempt — ^and  both  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council 
and  the  Zionist  Executive  address  the  High  Commissioner 
in  vehement  protest.  In  such  conditions  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration  is  hopelessly  handicapped.  Those  in  authority 
can  never  hope  to  avoid  offending  one  or  other  class  of 
susceptibilities  ;  and  when  to  these  pinpricking  diversions 
Mr.  MacDonald  adds  the  greater  complication  of  vacillation 
their  position  becomes  acutely  distasteful.  But  our  present 
policy  in  Palestine,  complicated  though  it  may  be,  has  one 
definite  principle,  to  hold  the  balance  between  Arab  and 
Jewish  interests  ;  and  in  one  particular  direction  the  Arab 
needs  our  help — not  so  much  against  the  Jew  as  against 
the  effects  of  his  own  folly.  His  security  depends  primarily 
on  his  own  ability  to  maintain  himself  on  his  own  land  and 
not  to  part  with  it,  through  disreputable  intermediaries,  to 
the  Zionists.  Financial  stringency  is  endemic  in  every 
Arab  home  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  He  is  essentially 
a  thriftless  individual.  But  up  to  1919  there  was  no 
demand  for  his  land,  and  the  moneylenders,  though  batten¬ 
ing  on  him,  did  not  disturb  him.  To-day  economic  stress 
has  heightened  his  poverty :  he  is  more  deeply  than  ever 
indebted  to  the  moneylenders  ;  and  the  latter  have  now 
the  lure  of  Jewish  gold  to  spur  them  into  action.  These 
facts  are  well-known  everywhere  in  Palestine.  The  remedy 
is  equally  well  known  ;  and  indeed  a  year  ago  a  State  agri¬ 
cultural  bank  was  mooted  and  even  promised.  But  it  still 
hangs  fire.  It  would  save  the  indebted  Palestinian  peasant 
just  as  effectively  as  a  similar  organisation  has  saved  the 
Cypriot  peasant  from  the  Greek  usurer.  Above  all,  it 
would  be  an  earnest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  that  the 
British  Mandatory  is  actively  concerned  in  the  fair  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Arab  fellah  on  his  land,  and  that  we  are  not, 
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as  is  at  present  imagined  by  so  many  Arabs,  complacently 
acquiescent  in  a  state  of  affairs  which  ever  further 
establishes  the  rich  Jewish  newcomer  on  Palestinian  soil 
to  the  detriment  of  its  original  owners. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  conclude  in  a  reminiscent  vein. 
A  year  ago  I  had  \  isited  an  aged  French  priest  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  “  I  have  no  politics,”  he 
had  said  to  me,  “  but  I  do  know  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  will  never  be  a  home  for  anyone.”  This  year 
I  reminded  him  of  our  conversation.  “  Things  are  much 
worse  now,”  he  said  sadly.  “  The  mothers-in-law  have 
invaded  this  already  unhappy  home — ^admittedly  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world.  But  they  said  one  thing  one 
day,  and  something  else  the  next,  and  the  last  state  of  this 
home  is  far  worse  than  the  first.  You  must  get  some  men 
to  tackle  your  problems  here.  The  East  does  not  respond 
to  old  women’s  tactics.” 


THE  WATSONS 


By  J.  S.  Coltart 

“  '  A  middle-sized,  strongly  built  man — square  jaw — thick  neck. 
A  mask  over  his  eyes.’ 

"  ‘  That’s  rather  vague,’  said  Sherlock  Holmes.  ‘  Why,  it  might 
be  a  description  of  Watson.’ 

“  ‘  It’s  true,’  said  the  Inspector.  ‘  It  might  be  a  description  of 
Watson.’  ” 

And  so  it  was,  as  a  perusal  of  The  Six  Napoleons  will 
show.  The  unfolding  of  the  inner  man,  the 
Watson  behind  the  mask,  was  only  finished  with 
the  completion  of  the  series,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  far 
excelled  the  creation  of  Sherlock  Holmes  himself.  What  a 
trusty  old  creature  he  was — Watson,  who  kept  a  bull  pup, 
who  smoked  ships’  tobacco,  who  enjoyed  Beaune  with  his 
lunch,  who  disliked  getting  up  in  the  morning,  who  used 
to  play  Rugby  for  Blackheath,  whom  Holmes — ^in  The 
Abbey  Grange — sununed  up  with  that  ruthless  terseness 
which  is  one  of  his  chief  claims  for  our  regard  : 

"  See  here,  Captain  Croker,  we’ll  do  this  in  due  form  of  law.  You 
are  prisoner.  Watson,  you  are  a  British  jury,  and  I  never  met  a 
man  who  was  more  eminently  fitted  to  represent  one.” 

Yes,  we  know  almost  everything  that  there  is  to  know 
about  Watson.  How  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  London,  how  he  became  an 
Army  Surgeon,  how  he  was  wounded  in  Afghanistan  and 
invalided  out  of  the  Army  on  pension,  and  how  there  now 
lies  “  somewhere  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  Cox  and  Co., 
at  Charing  Cross,  a  travel-worn  battered  tin  despatch  box 
bearing  the  name  John  H.  Watson,  M.D.,  late  Indian 
Army.”  But  the  fact  that  there  was  also  a  Mrs.  Watson 
is  not  so  widely  realised,  though  Holmes  commented  on 
her  existence  somewhat  acidly  : 
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"  The  good  Watson  had  at  that  time  deserted  me  for  a  wife,  the 
only  selfish  action  1  can  recall  in  our  association.  I  was  alone.*’ 

And  it  is  in  this  that  we  begin  to  suspect  less  transparent 
parts  in  the  good  doctor ;  that  same  despatch  box  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  our  uneasiness.  Watson  was  the  sort  of 
person  who  would  work  the  “  travel-worn  battered  tin 
despatch  box  ”  for  all  it  was  worth  :  his  service  abroad  was 
very  short,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  took  the 
despatch  box  with  him  to  Afghanistan  :  one  voyage  to 
India  and  back  should  not  have  made  it  so  very  travel-worn 
or  battered.  He  gave  the  information  about  it  in  Thor 
Bridge^  and,  we  ask,  why  “  Indian  Army  ”  ?  For  in  A  Study 
in  Scarlet  he  described  himself  as  “  late  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,”  and  states  that  he  was  attached  to 
the  Fifth  Northumberland  Fusiliers  as  Assistant  Surgeon, 
and  afterwards  was  posted  to  the  Berkshires,  with  whom  he 
was  wounded  ?  And  why  John  ?  In  The  Man  with  the 
Twisted  Lipy  Mrs.  Watson,  addressing  an  old  school  friend, 
said — 

"...  now  you  will  have  some  wine  and  water,  and  sit  here 
comfortably  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Or  would  you  rather  that  I 
sent  James  off  to  bed  ?  ’’ 

“  James  ”  was  the  Watson  we  know  :  how  can  he  explain 
this  ? 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  was  guilty  of  two  errors  of  judgment, 
not  only  in  attempting  to  finish  off  Holmes  at  the 
Reichenbach  Fall  on  4th  May,  1891,  but  also  in  letting 
Watson  get  married.  This  was  mere  carelessness,  of  course. 
Watson  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  entangle  himself 
with  a  young  woman  when  all  his  time  was  dedicated  to 
Holmes  ;  the  author  should  have  been  much  more  firm 
with  the  young  man.  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made 
is  that  it  was  not  then  clear  how  firm  a  hold  the  pair  had 
taken  on  the  public  mind.  The  attempted  disposal  of 
Holmes  down  the  Reichenbach  was  a  serious  and  deliberate 
attempt  by  his  creator  to  rid  himself  of  a  fellow  who  had 
become  a  menace  to  him,  as  well  as  being  a  frightful  bore. 
But  when  Holmes  proved  too  slippery  for  his  maker,  and 
the  author  decided  to  extricate  him  from  the  perilous  foot¬ 
hold  on  which  he  was  lodged.  Sir  Arthur  also  decided  to  be 
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thoroughly  ruthless  and  put  Mrs.  Watson  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  a  brutal  murder,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  It  was  no 
good  pretending  that  Mrs.  Watson  would  sit  by  and  see 
John — or  James,  as  she  called  him,  poor  woman — set  out 
light-heartedly  with  his  Army  revolver  in  his  pocket,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This,  for  example,  was  a  sample 
of  what  went  on,  an  extract  from  a  conversation  in  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  train  between  Holmes  and  Watson,  who  was  then 
a  practitioner  in  Paddington. 

“  ‘  To-day  must  be  a  day  of  enquiries.’ 

“  ‘  My  practice - ’  I  began. 

"  ‘  Oh,  if  you  find  your  own  cases  more  interesting  than  mine,’ 
said  Holmes,  with  some  asperity. 

“  ‘  I  was  going  to  say,  my  practice  could  get  along  very  well  for 
a  day  or  twx).’  ” 

And  this  “  in  the  July  succeeding  my  marriage  ” ! 
Things  got  worse,  of  course,  after  such  a  beginning.  “  One 
Sunday  morning  I  received  one  of  Holmes’  laconic  mess¬ 
ages  :  ‘  Come  if  convenient — ^if  inconvenient  come  all  the 
same.— S.  H.’  ” 

No  woman,  not  even  one  who  could  marry  Watson, 
would  put  up  with  that.  It  was  a  choice  between  Watson’s 
wife  and  Holmes,  and  Holmes,  after  all,  was  the  bread¬ 
winner,  so  poor  Mrs.  Watson  had  to  go.  We  are  not  told 
the  details  of  her  going.  Watson  was  not  the  kind  to  parade 
his  grief  in  public  :  the  only  reference  to  the  matter  is  in 
April,  1894,  when  Holmes  reappeared  (The  Empty  House). 

"  In  some  manner  he  had  learned  of  my  own  sad  bereavement, 
and  his  sjunpathy  was  shown  in  his  manner  rather  than  in  his 
words. 

"  ‘  Work  is  the  best  antidote  for  sorrow,  my  dear  Watson,  and 
I  have  a  piece  of  work  for  both  of  us  to-night - ’  ” 

The  man  was  incorrigible.  So  the  partnership  was  resumed 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  Holmes  gave  an  unexpected 
sign  of  generosity. 

“  At  the  time  of  which  1  speak  Holmes  had  been  back  some 
months  and  I,  at  his  request,  had  sold  my  practice  and  returned  to 
share  the. old  quarters  at  Baker  Street.  A  young  doctor  named 
Vemer  had  purchased  my  small  Kensington  practice,  and  given 
with  astonishing^  little  demur  the  highest  price  I  ventured  to  ask 
— an  incident  which  only  explained  itself  some  years  later,  when  1 
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found  that  Verner  was  a  distant  relation  of  Holmes’,  and  that 
it  was  my  friend  who  really  foimd  the  money.  .  . 

How  long  the  second  partnership  lasted  we  are  not  told, 
nor  what  finally  became  of  Watson.  In  The  LiorCs  Mane^ 
Holmes,  then  a  bee-farmer,  records — 

“  .  .  .  my  withdrawal  to  my  Sussex  home,  when  I  had  given 
myself  up  entirely  to  that  soothing  life  of  Nature  for  which  I  had 
so  often  yearned  during  the  long  years  spent  in  the  gloom  of  London. 
At  the  present  period  of  my  life,  July,  1907,  the  good  Watson  had 
passed  almost  beyond  my  ken.  An  occasional  week-end  visit  was 
the  most  I  ever  saw  of  him.” 

After  this  brief  outline  of  history  we  may  turn  back  for 
more  details  of  the  Watsons.  While  A  Study  in  Scarlet 
gives  most  of  the  biographical  details  about  the  doctor, 
The  Sign  of  Four  tells  all  that  is  known  of  his  wife.  Watson 
met  Mary  Morstan  in  1888.  She  was  then  twenty-seven,  an 
orphan,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  Indian  Army,  she 
had  been  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  then  governess 
for  the  children  of  a  Mrs.  Cecil  Forrester  ;  they  appear  to 
have  been  married  in  the  spring  of  1889.  Watson  had 
shared  the  rooms  at  22  iB  Baker  Street  with  Holmes  from 
1888,  but  shortly  before  his  marriage  he  bought  a  practice 
in  Paddington  from  “  old  Mr.  Farquhar  ”  who,  suffering 
from  St.  Vitus  Dance,  had  let  the  receipts  drop  from  about 
£1,500  to  £300  a  year  ;  another  doctor  named  Anstruther 
lived  next  door  to  the  Watsons.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  Watson’s  income  during  his  residence  with  Holmes, 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  means  apart  from  his  half-pay. 
He  emphasises  the  fact  that  Holmes  frequently  worked 
for  no  remuneration,  but  some  rich  prizes  are  recorded — 
he  received  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  King  of  Bohemia 
(£300  in  gold,  £700  in  notes),  six  thousand  pounds  from 
the  Duke  of  Holdemesse,  and  five  hundred  pounds  from 
von  Book.  Other  large  sums  must  also  have  come  to 
him  by  the  nature  of  his  cases,  though  Watson  omits  to 
mention  them  ;  probably  he  was  not  told  :  but  no  part  of 
this  spoil  comes  to  the  good  Watson.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  profits  of  his  memoirs  are  to  be 
calculated  at  the  ordinary  rates,  his  financial  position 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  as  a  writer  Watson  took  himself 
seriously.  The  unexpected  touchiness  he  displays  at  any 
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criticism  of  his  literary  efforts  was  the  legitimate  pride  of 
an  artist,  for  from  the  Study  in  Scarlet  to  the  Case  Book 
the  writing  in  the  memoirs  is  on  a  uniformly  high  standard. 
It  is  this  quality,  added  to  the  skilful  revelation  of  the 
character  of  the  narrator,  that  has  made  the  series  live 
through  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  the  detection  of  crime 
and  an  ever-increasing  avalanche  of  detective  fiction.  Of 
these,  the  two  outstanding  character-figures  which  the 
literature  of  our  time  has  produced,  the  personality  of 
Watson  becomes  all  the  more  permanent  as  some  of  the 
gloss  falls  from  the  figure  of  his  patron.  “  Good  old 
Watson  !  ”  Holmes  cried  in  his  last  recorded  words — 
August,  1914 — You  are  the  one  fixed  point  in  a  changing 
age. 

But  Watson  had  much  to  suffer  from  Holmes  before  he 
heard  that  compliment.  There  was  an  explosion  in  The 
Copper  Beeches  about  this  matter  of  Watson’s  literary 
efforts. 

“  ‘  It  seems  to  me  I  have  done  you  full  justice  in  the  matter/ 
I  remarked  with  some  coldness,  for  I  was  repelled  by  the  egotism 
which  I  had  more  than  once  observed  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  my 
friend’s  singular  character.” 

In  The  Sign  of  Four  he  had  already  had  much  to  bear — 

“  ‘  You  have  attempted  to  tinge  it  with  romanticism,'  Holmes 
had  said,  referring  to  an  earher  memoir,  ‘  which  produces  much  the 
same  effect  as  if  you  had  worked  a  love-story  or  an  elopement 
into  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid/ 

”  I  was  annoyed  at  this  criticism  of  a  work  which  had  been 
specially  designed  to  please  him.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  was  irritated 
by  the  egotism  which  seemed  to  demand  that  every  line  of  my 
pamphlet  should  be  devoted  to  his  special  doings.” 

Holmes  once  remarked :  “  Watson’s  reports  are  most 
incriminating  documents  ”  ;  but  the  final  note  in  this 
minor  discord  was  struck  when  Holmes  took  up  the  pen 
and  wrote  The  Blanched  Soldier, 

”  The  ideas  of  my  friend  Watson,  though  limited,  are  extremely 
pertinacious.  For  a  long  time  he  has  worried  me  to  write  an 
experience  of  my  own.  Perhaps  I  have  rather  invited  this  persecu¬ 
tion,  since  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  him  how 
superficial  are  his  own  accounts  and  to  accuse  him  of  pandering  to 
popular  taste  instead  of  confining  himself  rigidly  to  facts  and 
figures. 
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"  *  Try  it  yourself.  Holmes,’  he  has  retorted,  and  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that,  having  taken  my  pen  in  hand,  1  do  begin  to  realise 
that  the  matter  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  may  interest 
the  reader.” 

In  dealing  with  femininity  Watson,  of  course,  was  the 
tried  and  practised  hand. 

”  In  an  experience  of  women  which  extends  over  many  nations 
and  three  separate  continents,  I  have  never  looked  on  a  face  that 
gave  clearer  promise  of  a  refined  and  sensitive  nature.” 

This  refers  to  his  future  wife,  and  he  further  describes  her 
as  “  a  blonde  young  lady,  small,  dainty,  well-gloved,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  perfect  taste.”  Holmes,  being  a  misan¬ 
thropist,  was  quite  willing  to  encourage  Watson  in  this  pet 
conceit. 

”  '  Now,  Watson,  the  fair  sex  is  your  department,’  said  Sherlock 
Holmes  with  a  smile.  ‘  You  saw  how  she  manoeuvred  to  have  the 
light  on  her  back.’ 

”  *  Yes,  she  chose  the  one  chair  in  the  room.’ 

"  ‘  And  yet  the  motives  of  women  are  inscrutable.  You  remember 
the  woman  at  Margate  whom  I  suspected  for  the  same  cause  ? 
No  powder  on  her  nose — that  proved  to  be  the  correct  solution. 
How  can  you  build  on  such  a  quicksand  ?  ’  ” 

Some  suspicion  of  Watson’s  ideas  for  the  home  will 
have  been  formed  on  realising  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  be  really  pleased  to  see  his  wife’s  old  school 
friends  about  the  place  ;  but  he  spares  us  nothing. 

"  As  we  drove  away  I  stole  a  glance  back  and  I  still  seem  to  see 
that  little  group  on  the  step — the  two  graceful  clinging  figures,  the 
half-opened  door,  the  hall  hght  shining  through  the  stained  glass, 
the  barometer,  and  the  bright  stair  rods.  It  was  soothing  to  catch 
even  that  passing  glimpse  of  a  tranquil  English  home.” 

The  appeal  of  the  stained  glass  and  the  barometer  must 
have  been  almost  irresistible  to  Watson.  And  the  reality 
of  connubial  bliss  quite  came  up  to  his  expectations — 

”  One  night — it  was  June,  ’89 — there  came  a  ring  to  my  bell, 
about  the  hour  when  a  man  gives  his  first  yawn  and  glances  at  the 
clock.” 

This  is  all  the  undiluted  Watson,  but  we  fail  to  trace  any 
sign  of  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Watson  in  the  manage. 
Writing  of  this  time,  he  says — 

”  I  had  seen  little  of  Holmes  lately.  My  marriage  had  drifted 
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iis  away  from  each  other.  My  own  complete  happiness  and  the 
home-centred  interests  which  rise  up  around  a  man  who  finds 
himself  master  of  his  own  establishment  were  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  my  attention. 

"  ‘  Wedlock  suits  you/  Holmes  noted  too.  *  I  think,  Watson, 
you  have  put  on  seven-and-a-half  pounds  since  I  saw  you.'  ” 

These  are  tributes  to  home  and  domesticity  rather  than  to 
Mrs.  Watson  personally ;  Conan  Doyle  must  take  rank 
with  Scott,  Dickens,  and  many  another,  who  have  been 
incapable  of  drawing  real  live  women.  The  slaying  of 
Mrs.  Watson  is  not  a  tragedy  like  Sinclair  Lewis*  cruel 
murder  of  Leora  in  Martin  Arrowsmithy  a  murder  which 
was  all  the  more  wanton  because  it  was  a  purposeless 
crime,  but  when  Mrs.  Watson  was  so  little  alive  her  death 
cannot  have  made  very  much  difference  to  her.  It  is  for 
her  life  rather  than  for  her  death  that  one  would  lament. 
The  tragedy  of  a  wife  whose  home  and  happiness  is  wrecked 
by  the  drunkenness  or  gambling  of  her  husband  is  well 
known,  but  the  plight  of  a  woman  who  pines  at  home 
while  her  always  devoted  and  respectable  husband  goes 
out  on  the  tiles  at  night  with  a  six-shooter  in  his  pocket, 
and  in  company  with  a  man  whose  influence  with  him  is 
stronger  than  her  own,  is  forlorn  indeed. 

But  at  least  one  mark  of  Mrs.  Watson  remains.  In  The 
Man  with  the  Twisted  Lipy  John  (or  James)  H.  Watson, 
M.D.,  utters  the  following  astounding  words :  “A  little 
blonde  woman  stood  in  the  opening,  clad  in  some  sort  of 
light  mousseline-de-soiey  with  a  touch  of  fluffy  pink  chiffon 
at  her  neck  and  wrists.” 

"  Holmes  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  and  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘  I  never  get  your  limits,  Watson,’  he  said.  *  There  are  \mtold 
possibilities  about  you.  Take  a  wire  down,  like  a  good  fellow.’  " 

This  is  a  later  conunent,  but  it  applies.  Mrs.  Watson,  her 
personality  and  her  influence  fade  out  of  the  picture,  and 
Watson  after  the  fleeting  exhibition  of  individuality  which 
the  married  state  gave  him,  becomes  more  and  more  the 
willing  puppet  of  Holmes. 

"  ‘  I  am  inclined  to  think,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  I  should  do  so,’  Holmes  remarked  impatiently. 

“  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  most  long-suffering  of  mortals,  but 
I  admit  I  was  annoyed  at  the  sardonic  interruption. 
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"  ‘  Really,  Holmes,’  I  said  severely,  '  you  are  a  little  trying  at 
times.’  ” 

Yet  Holmes,  to  do  the  fellow  justice,  knew  his  Watson,  and 
how  far  he  could  go  with  him. 

“  Speaking  of  my  old  friend  and  biographer,”  he  says,  in  The 
Blanched  Soldier,  "  I  would  take  this  opportimity  to  remark  that 
if  I  burden  myself  with  a  companion  on  any  of  my  various  little 
enquiries,  it  is  not  done  out  of  sentiment  or  caprice,  but  it  is  that 
Watson  has  some  remarkable  characteristics  of  his  own,  to  which, 
in  his  modesty,  he  has  given  little  attention  amid  exaggerated 
estimates  of  my  own  performances.  A  confederate  who  foresees 
your  conclusions  and  course  of  action  is  always  dangerous,  but 
one  to  whom  each  development  is  a  perpetual  surprise,  and  to 
whom  the  future  is  a  closed  book,  is,  indeed,  an  ideal  helpmate.” 

One  of  the  few  checks  he  got  appears  in  The  Valley  of 
Fear — 

”  ‘  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Professor  Moriarty  ?  ’ 

”  ‘  The  famous  scientific  criminal  as  famous  among  crooks 
as - ’ 

"  ‘  My  blushes,  Watson,’  Holmes  murmured  in  a  deprecating 
voice. 

”  *  I  was  about  to  say,  as  imknown  to  the  public.’ 

”  *  A  touch  !  ”  cried  Holmes.  ‘  A  distinct  touch  I  You  are 
developing  an  vmexpected  pawky  hiunour,  Watson,  against  which 
I  must  learn  to  guard  myself.’  ” 

Holmes’s  wit  resembled  that  of  judges  and  school¬ 
masters  ;  it  was  tried  when  there  was  little  chance  of 
repartee  :  a  person  of  whom  his  friend  said,  “  I  have  not 
heard  him  laugh  often,  and  it  always  boded  ill  for  some¬ 
body,”  is  better  fitted  for  the  company  of  bees  on  the 
Sussex  Downs  than  for  the  worthy  Doctor,  who  was 
really  well  quit  of  him.  Poor  old  Watson  !  He  had  to  make 
many  sacrifices  for  Holmes,  he  had  to  give  up  wife  and 
home,  not  to  mention  the  bull  pup,  and  what  more  can  be 
required  of  any  man  ?  But  one  suspects  that  the  thrills 
of  the  chase  in  the  company  of  his  hero,  or  the  pleasant 
evenings  spent  lounging  over  the  fire,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  a  decanter  at  his  side,  and  his  feet  in  some 
favourite  slippers  of  which  an  helpmeet  might  disapprove, 
were  greater  rewards  than  home  or  kindred  had  in  their 
power  to  bestow  on  him. 


POLITICAL  UPHEAVAL 

I.  SIR  OSWALD  MOSLEY 
By  C.  F.  Melville 

SIR  OSWALD  MOSLEY’S  New  Party  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  original  of  the  new  groups 
and  tendencies  which  have  come  out  of  the  present 
condition  of  political  upheaval  in  this  country.  Its 
politico-economic  philosophy  is  something  new  in  English 
political  thought,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  although  its  critics  are  numerous  they  are  far  from 
unanimous. 

The  orthodox  Right  regards  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  move¬ 
ment  as  a  form  of  extreme  Socialism.  The  orthodox 
Left  sees  it  as  a  kind  of  Fascism  in  embryo.  Others — ^taking 
up  the  question  first  put  in  Berlin,  by  the  brilliant  German 
writer  Herr  Leo  Lania — ^are  asking  whether  it  is  not  an 
English  edition  of  Hitlerism. 

The  true  answer  to  all  this  is,  I  think,  that  the  New 
Party  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  great,  modem  political 
movements  of  the  Continent — Fascism,  Bolshevism, 
Hitlerism — as  the  English  Reform  Movement  bore  to  the 
Continental jrevolutionary  movements  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Within  the  framework  of  that  general  analogy,  perhaps 
the  nearest  parallel  with  these  Continental  movements 
is  that  between  the  New  Party  and  Hitler’s  National- 
Socialist  Party  (Nationalsozialistischen  Arheiterpartei^  known 
for  short  as  the  Nazis.)  Eliminate  from  the  Hitlerist 
movement  its  racial  theories  and  anti-semitism  (Blutsgefuhl 
and  Judenfrage)t  its  jingo  political  nationalism  and  reaction¬ 
ary  aim,  and  there  remains  much  that  is  similar  between 
the  German  and  the  English  movement .  Both  movements 
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are  in  effect  National-Socialist  parties  which,  while  appealing 
to  the  working  masses,  attract  to  themselves  the  support 
of  industrialists ;  thereby  becoming  the  protagonists, 
in  their  respective  countries,  of  industry  versus  banking 
finance.  Both  challenge  parliamentary  orthodoxy,  the 
Nazis  hoping  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  by  “  legal  ”  means 
(with  the  threat  of  a  putsch  in  the  background),  and  the 
New  Party  demanding  the  setting  up  of  a  Directory  of  Five 
for  the  dispatch  of  urgent  national  affairs  ;  while  both 
have  adopted  “  National  Rehabilitation  ”  as  their  battle- 
cry. 

For  the  rest  the  New  Party  is  essentially  a  British  growth, 
the  result  of  conditions  peculiarly  local  to  this  country. 
It  is  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the  German  movement,  however 
much  it  may  resemble  that  movement  in  many  respects, 
and,  likewise,  it  would  not  lend  itself  to  transplantation 
to  foreign  climes.  What  Signor  Mussolini  said  recently  of 
Fascism — to  the  considerable  discomforture,  as  it  happened, 
of  the  Hitlerists — may  be  said  equally  well  of  the  Mosley 
movement :  that  “  it  is  not  for  export.” 

The  origins  and  careers  of  Herr  Adolf  Hitler  and  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  are  moreover  completely  dissimilar,  an 
important  consideration  in  this  case  because  of  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  stamped  their  respective  movements 
with  their  personalities.  Herr  Hitler  is  of  humble  origin, 
and  lacking  in  culture,  so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  obtain 
the  economics  of  Hitlerism  second-hand  from  Professor 
Sphan,  the  Viennese  economist,  who  in  turn,  took  his 
inspiration  from  the  eighteenth  century  Adam  Muller. 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  of  wealthy 
and  traditionally  Conservative  stock.  He  is  a  man  of 
culture  and  considerable  brilliance  mentally,  and  has 
himself  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  economic  ideas 
embodied  in  his  manifesto. 

So  closely,  indeed,  is  the  New  Party  bound  up  with  the 
personality  and  career  of  its  founder,  that  one  must  neces¬ 
sarily  arrive  at  an  appraisal  of  its  political  and  economic 
tenets  through  a  consideration  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
Sir  Oswald  and  their  influence  upon  the  events  which  led 
to  his  break  with  Labour. 
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Sir  Oswald  Mosley  began  his  career  conventionally 
enough.  He  passed  through  Sandhurst  to  a  commission 
in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  and  emerged  from  the  war 
into  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest ;  but  if  one 
looks  a  little  deeper  beneath  this  seemingly  orthodox  surface, 
one  will  find  much  that  is  unorthodox,  for  early  in  life,  he 
began  to  give  signs  of  an  originality  of  outlook  and  a  tem¬ 
peramental  tendency  to  go  his  own  way,  which  belied  a 
rather  shy  manner  and  showed  him  to  be  the  possessor  of 
qualities  not  too  common  in  his  particular  milieu. 

The  Conservative  Party  must  have  been  for  Sir  Oswald 
a  sort  of  grown-up  edition  of  the  military  academy,  for 
it  was  impatience  with  the  conservatism  of  his  own  class 
no  less  than  a  certain  sympathy  for  Labour  that  caused  him 
to  join  the  Labour  Party.  An  ironic  destiny,  however, 
again  placed  him  in  “  the  minority  that  is  always  right,” 
as  the  old  tag  has  it,  for  once  inside  the  Labour  Party,  he 
found  himself  in  much  the  same  position  as  had  obtained 
in  the  Conservative  Party.  Trade  Union  orthodoxy 
resented  what  it  could  not  understand  in  him  no  less  than 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  class  had  done.  The  underlying 
conservatism  which  characterises  most  sections  of  our 
people,  irrespective  of  their  political  and  class  traditions, 
became  the  principal  obstacle  to  Sir  Oswald  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  same  impatience  with  this  basic  conser¬ 
vatism  which  had  driven  him  into  the  Labour  Party  drove 
him  out  again. 

Had  the  pressure  of  Labour  orthodoxy  been  less  strong 
he  might  have  compromised  and  remained  within  the 
official  Labour  ranks.  As  it  happened,  the  pressure  was 
increased  after  his  first  clash  with  the  elders  of  the  party ; 
and  the  more  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  him  feel 
inferior  the  more  his  desire  to  justify  himself  and  his 
ideas  hardened  into  ambitious  resolve.  This  psychological 
factor  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  oft- 
repeated  criticism  that  Sir  Oswald’s  main  motive  force  is 
personal  ambition.  Ambition  naturally  enters  into  the 
picture,  but  ambition  alone  does  not  constitute  the  entire 
picture. 
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He  had  not  been  in  the  Labour  Party  long  before  orthodox 
Labour  men  were  calling  him,  satirically  :  “A  young  man 
in  a  hurry,”  while  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  high-priest 
of  orthodoxy,  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  dub  him  a 
‘‘  Pocket  Mussolini  ”  in  front  of  the  assembled  Cabinet. 
Even  the  fiery  Left-wing  Mr.  James  Maxton — under  whose 
revolutionary  Clydeside  skin  there  beats  a  conventional 
constitutional  heart — ^was  shocked  by  his  views  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  and  his  fiscal  proposals,  and  was  moved 
to  accuse  him  of  “  Economic  Imperialism.”  But  if  Sir 
Oswald  was  faced  with  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox 
in  political  and  other  walks  of  life,  both  of  the  Right  and 
the  Left,  he  nevertheless  attracted  to  himself  and  his 
ideas  men  of  a  more  original  and  independent  stamp  in 
various  different  kinds  of  milieux^  political,  industrial, 
social  and  military,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  be  largely 
upon  the  friendship  of  these  elements  that  he  will  rely 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  political  schemes. 

Ill 

Sir  Oswald’s  break  with  Labour  and  his  decision  to 
start  a  party  on  his  own  took  place  de  facto  y  if  not  de  jure y 
before  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.  His  resignation  from 
the  Labour  Party  was  but  the  logical  development  of  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet ;  and  he  started  finding 
his  new  links  with  industrialists,  politicians  and  others 
in  between  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  his  Unemployment 
proposals  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  throwing 
up  of  his  post  in  the  Government. 

The  following  is  the  inner  story  of  what  took  place 
behind  the  scenes  : — 

From  the  moment  the  Cabinet  was  formed.  Sir  Oswald 
made  it  clear  that  he  intended  to  take  an  active  part  in 
formulating  legislative  measures — ^mostly  of  a  financial 
nature — ^and  that  he  was  prepared,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan  for  national  industrial  rehabilitation  and  the  solution 
of  the  unemployment  problem,  to  push  forward  within  the 
Cabinet  the  necessity  for  moderate  protective  tariffs 
within  the  framework  of  a  scheme  of  National  Planning. 
This  brought  him  into  instant  collision  with  Mr.  Snowden, 
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the  most  formidable  Free-Trade  doctrinaire  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  there 
was  a  “  scene  ”  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Snowden 
called  him  presumptuous  and  added  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  economics.  Sir  Oswald  did  not  take  action  inunediately, 
but,  biding  his  time,  took  advantage  of  a  later  opportunity 
to  inform  the  Government  that  he  would  remain  within 
it  provided  that  certain  of  his  financial  provisions  were 
included  in  the  Budget.  This  brought  about  another 
clash  with  Mr.  Snowden,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  in  his  opinion. 
Sir  Oswald  was  more  an  enemy  to  Labour  than  were  the 
opposition  parties. 

Sir  Oswald  then  introduced  his  now  known  proposals, 
sending  them  privately  to  Mr.  MacDonald  with  a  note 
indicating  that  refusal  would  lead  him  to  present  his 
ideas  to  the  constituencies  (together  with  an  expression 
of  his  deprecation  of  the  Government’s  betrayal  of  working 
class  interests)  by  means  of  resigning  from  the  Cabinet. 
For  reasons  of  personal  dignity,  and  also  for  fear  of  Mr. 
Snowden,  Mr.  MacDonald  rejected  the  Mosley  proposals. 
Sir  Oswald’s  resignation  followed,  but  just  before  he 
actually  resigned,  a  dramatic  scene  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  in  which  again  Sir  Oswald  and  Mr.  Snowden 
were  the  principal  actors.  Mr.  Snowden,  it  seems,  spoke 
bitter  words  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Oswald  had  been  untrue 
to  the  cause  of  Labour,  and  that  the  English  people  had 
no  time  for  a  pocket-Mussolini,  as  Sir  Oswald  would  find 
out  for  himself  when  he  came  to  offer  himself  for  re-election 
without  Labout  Party  support.  Sir  Oswald’s  resignation 
then  became  a  fait  accompli. 

Later,  Sir  Oswald  gave  Mr.  MacDonald  another  warning, 
telling  him  that  if  a  determined  effort  to  deal  with  the 
unemployment  problem  were  not  made  by  the  Government 
this  year,  he  would  oppose  the  Labour  Party  at  the  polls 
with  several  hundred  candidates.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  facts  :  some  months  ago  I  reported  this  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  European  press,  and  not  long  after 
Sir  Oswald  published  his  declaration  of  the  formation  of 
the  New  Party,  which  included  the  statement  that  the 
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Party  hoped  to  run  four  hundred  candidates  at  a  future 
general  election ! 

Sir  Oswald  had  certainly  not  been  lacking  in  dynamics 
in  the  way  he  had  pressed  his  proposals  on  the  Cabinet, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actual  break  was  largely  due 
to  the  pugnacious  opposition  of  Mr.  Snowden,  both  personal 
and  political,  and  the  general  apposition  of  Labour  ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  for,  until  the  actual  ranks  of  battle  were  closed, 
Mr.  MacDonald  had  regarded  Sir  Oswald  both  as  a 
personal  friend  and  a  political  asset,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  appointing  Sir  Oswald  to  the  post  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  he  had  passed  over  the  claims 
of  tried  representatives  of  the  Trade  Union  element  in 
the  Party. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  New  Party 
itself. 


Primarily  the  New  Party  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
problems  of  national  emergency  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
National-Socialism  which  combines  a  practical  socialistic 
appeal  to  the  workers  with  an  equally  practical,  economic 
appeal  to  the  Industrialists.  As  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  Party  said  to  me  recently :  “  The  trouble  is  not 
that  we  have  a  class  war  so  much  as  that  we  have  a  class- 
deadlock.  That  deadlock  must  be  unlocked.  We  shall 
try  to  do  something  towards  unlocking  it.”  In  other  words. 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley  and  his  associates  propose  to  help  both 
industrial  capital  and  the  industrial  worker  to  their  mutual 
benefit,  a  line  of  thought  which  probably  explains  why  the 
late  Lord  Melchett  was  said  to  have  given  his  approval 
to  Sir  Oswald’s  scheme.  The  New  Party,  in  effect,  will 
strive  to  offer  the  working  classes  greater  prosperity  through 
more  employment  and  higher  wages  and  the  maintenance 
of  commodity  prices  at  a  low  level,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  support  of  the  Industrialists  by  holding  out 
to  them  prospects  of  increased  foreign  markets  together 
with  the  protection  of  their  home  market  by  a  modified 
system  of  tariffs  on  specific  imports  (within  the  framework 
of  National  Planning). 
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In  this  connection,  the  leaders  of  the  New  Party  will 
agree,  if  you  put  it  to  them,  that  they  hope  and  believe 
that  the  more  intelligent  industrialists  will  come  in  and 
support  them. 

To  some  extent  this  has  resulted  in  Sir  Oswald  being 
sympathetic  to  the  Industrialists  in  their  struggle  with  the 
banks  over  the  question  of  industrial  rationalisation. 
Sir  Oswald  is  not  likely  to  conduct  an  anti-bank  pogrom 
on  the  Hitlerist  model ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  he  stands  in  this  matter  when  one  considers 
his  views  that  the  banks  should  not  be  the  sole  and  sacro¬ 
sanct  authority  behind  industrial  rationalisation.  This 
attitude,  together  with  his  advocacy  of  some  form  of  pro¬ 
tectionism  does  to  a  certain  degree  place  him  on  the  side 
of  the  industrialists  in  their  fight  against  the  Snowden- 
Bank  of  England  combination  ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
it  appears  to  justify  the  view  held  by  some  commentators 
to  the  effect  that,  broadly  speaking.  Sir  Oswald  stands  for 
a  kind  of  “  inflationism  ”  as  compared  with  the  rigid 
deflationist  policy  of  Governor  Norman  and  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the  ideas 
set  forth  at  length  in  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  amplified 
Manifesto,  “  A  National  Policy,”  but  the  following, 
based  on  a  recent  interview  accorded  me  by  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  lieutenants,  gives  a  brief  explanation  of  one  of  the 
principal  questions  in  connection  with  the  New  Party’s 
policy  upon  which  there  has  been  some  degree  of  miscon¬ 
ception  : — 

The  New  Party,  I  was  assured,  although  it  advocates 
primarily  a  modified  protection  of  the  home  market,  and  a 
greater  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  does  not  believe 
in  a  policy  of  “  isolation  ”  from  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Whilst  protecting  the  home  market  it  will  aim 
at  increasing  foreign  markets  for  British  trade,  for  it 
realises  that  British  trade  must  try  and  get  in  everywhere 
it  can.  Where  it  differs  from  the  other  advocates  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  new  foreign  markets  is  that  it 
does  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the  home  standard  of  living 
and  of  wages  in  pursuit  of  this  aim.  It  holds  that  new 
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foreign  markets  could  be  obtained  and  maintained  without 
any  sacrifice  of  the  home  standard  of  living  by  the  process 
of  giving  a  modified  protection  to  the  home  market, 
provided  such  protection  is  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of 
National  Planning.  Such  a  policy  it  regards  as  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  “  tit-for-tat  ”  for  that  of  “  turning  the  other 
cheek,”  believing  that  the  protection  of  the  home  market 
could  be  used  also  as  a  lever  for  penetrating  foreign  markets, 
inasmuch  as  the  setting  up  of  tariffs  on  our  part  would  tend 
to  reduce  tariffs  against  us  in  other  countries. 

On  the  political  side  of  foreign  policy  the  New  Party 
is  not,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  held,  ”  isolationist.” 
In  this  respect,  I  was  informed  that  its  foreign  policy  does 
not  differ  fundamentally  from  the  official  Labour  policy  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  one  of  the  few  questions  upon  which  the  New  Party 
and  the  Labour  Party  do  not  agree  to  differ. 

Further  light  on  the  New  Party’s  intentions  is  also 
provided  by  the  following  resume  based  on  the  replies 
made  by  its  Executive  to  a  recent  series  of  questions  put 
to  it  behind  the  scenes  by  Young  Liberalism  : — 

The  New  Party  intimated  that  it  has  no  predilection 
for  economic  nationalism,  and  favours  the  maximum  of 
international  co-operation,  but  feels  that  the  present 
situation  of  Britain  is  so  urgent  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
this  country  to  wait  until  the  rest  of  the  world  is  converted 
to  its  economic  views.  Far  from  forsaking  international¬ 
ism,  the  New  Party  believes  that  the  more  the  economic 
life  of  Britain  is  organised  the  greater  will  become  the 
possibilities  of  international  co-operation.  This  would  not 
create  a  political  or  military  nationalism,  as  a  policy  of 
national  planning  on  the  part  of  the  great  States  of  the  world 
would  lead  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  peace. 

The  New  Party,  this  intimation  continued,  hopes  that 
differences  of  fiscal  theory  will  not  prove  to  be  an  insuper¬ 
able  barrier  between  the  New  Party  and  other  young  groups 
who  are  revolting  against  the  methods  of  ”  the  Old  Gang  ” 
in  all  the  parties,  and  admits  a  certain  similarity  on  various 
points  between  the  Young  Liberal  Manifesto  and  the 
Mosley  Manifesto.  It  hopes  that  there  will  not  be  opposition 
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where  joint  forces  would  be  needed  to  fight  lethargy, 
reaction  and  despair  in  this  country. 

V 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  the 
New  Party  hopes — and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  eventually  realising  this  hope,  provided  it  can  succeed 
in  reconciling  the  many  aims  and  as  many  interests  which 
it  represents — ^to  become  the  principal  magnet  for  a  new 
“  Centrum  ”  in  British  party  politics.  It  certainly  expects 
to  obtain  further  recruits  from  dissident  Labour,  and  from 
both  “  young  ”  Liberals  and  “  young  ’*  Conservatives. 
Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  time  it 
captured  recruits  from  the  Beaverbrook  and  Rothermere 
“  Empire  ”  groups,  so  soon  as  these  realise  that  without 
a  more  realistic  basis  their  continuance  as  independent 
groups  is  rather  unlikely.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  prominent  young  worker  in  the  interests 
of  the  “  Empire  ”  groups,  Mr.  Ronald  Braden,  recently 
made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  “  best  elements  ” 
in  the  three  old  parties  and  the  four  new  ones,  should  come 
together  to  form  a  National  Party.* 

Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  how  far  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  is  interested  in  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  movement,  and 
it  has  been  hinted  in  some  quarters  that  it  was  the  leader 
of  the  Empire  Crusade  who  brought  in  Sir  William  Morris, 
the  great  motor-car  manufacturer,  in  support  of  Sir 
Oswald.  I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  although 
Lord  Beaverbrook  is  friendly  to  the  New  Party  his  main 
preoccupation  is  forcing  his  fiscal  ideas  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  rather  than  giving  active  support  to 
Sir  Oswald.  Unlike  the  “  Empire  ”  parties,  the  New 
Party,  although  hopeful  of  “  young  ”  Conservative  support, 

♦  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  parliamentary  support  is  not  numerically 
strong.  His  own  party  is  composed  of  a  handful  of  rebel  Labour 
members  and  one  rebel  Conservative  member ;  although  it  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt  that  he  has  more  sympathisers  amongst  members 
of  the  three  parties  in  the  House  than  dare  admit  it  openly  at  the 
moment.  Some  of  these  will,  it  is  expected,  declare  for  him  openly 
when  the  support  for  the  New  Party  outside  Parliament  (already 
more  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed)  grows  stronger. 
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is  not  concerned  with  the  internal  quarrels  amongst  the 
Conservatives  ;  and  again,  whereas  the  “  Empire  ”  parties, 
in  their  election  campaigns,  concentrate  upon  the  “  bour- 
geoise  ”  divisions  of  London  and  the  southern  counties, 
the  New  Party  intends  to  concentrate  upon  the  working 
class  districts  of  the  industrial  North  and  Midlands.  For 
this  basic  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  that  in  spite  of 
certain  resemblances  both  to  the  Hitlerist  structure  and  to 
some  of  the  economic  theories  of  the  Conservatives,  the 
New  Party  is  neither  a  Fascist  movement  nor  an  offshoot 
of  Toryism,  but  is  for  the  most  part  a  Socialist  movement 
which,  not  being  bound  to  the  tenets  of  orthodox  Labour- 
Socialism,  seeks  to  combine  the  more  progressive  and 
nationally  minded  elements  from  both  Right  and  Left 
in  a  new  kind  of  progressive  centre  party.  In  this  sense 
it  cuts  right  across  the  old  arguments  about  Left  and  Right, 


To  attempt  to  pronounce  a  final  verdict  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  fortunes  of  the  New  Party  would  be  at  once 
presumptuous  and  absurd,  but  this  much  can  be  said  at 
the  present  juncture  :  that  whatever  its  future  may  be,  its 
existence  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Our  political  and  economic 
life  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  New  things  are  coming  out  of 
this  condition,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
movement  initiated  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Although, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  its  political 
importance  at  the  moment,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  under-rate — as  has  been  done 
in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  press  and  in  certain 
parliamentary  circles — ^its  political  potentialities. 

The  advent  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  New  Party  is  one  of 
the  more  important  indications  that  the  phase  of  English 
life  characterised  by  that  distinguished  French  economist 
and  friendly  critic  of  ourselves.  Monsieur  Andre  Siegfried, 
as  the  condition  of  the  ‘‘  happy  valley,”  has  now  reached 
its  term,  and  new  methods  must  now  be  sought  for  the 
solution  of  our  problems. 


“WELL,  TM  BLOWED!” 

By  Paul  Selver 

Mr.  BRIGGS  had  read  stories  about  people  who 
came  into  money,  but  not  until  the  same  thing 
happened  to  him  did  he  realise  how  true  to  life 
the  stories  had  been.  Yes,  it  was  exactly  the  same.  One 
day,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  letter  had  arrived  from  a 
solicitor.  It  contained  such  words  as  “  probate  ”  and 
“  legatee,”  and  it  had  led  to  an  interview  with  a  bald- 
headed,  clean-shaven  elderly  gentleman  who  looked  over 
his  glasses  and  talked  through  his  nose  (quite  a  nice  fellow, 
all  the  same,  thought  Mr.  Briggs),  amid  a  perfect  warren 
of  dingy  offices  in  Bedford  Row.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  at  the  age  of  forty,  Mr.  Briggs,  thanks  to  the  freakish 
generosity  of  an  unknown  uncle  in  Australia,  would  be 
able  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  without  doing 
a  stroke  of  work. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  cautious  and  he  was  therefore  secretive. 
His  was  not  what  you  would  call  an  exuberant  nature.  Nor 
would  you  be  altogether  exuberant  if,  like  Mr.  Briggs,  you 
had  spent  more  than  twenty  years  teaching  in  grubby  little 
private  schools  up  and  down  the  country.  Teaching  any¬ 
thing  and  everything,  from  chemistry  to  physical  drill,  and 
from  algebra  to  religious  knowledge  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Briggs  was  very  partial  to  religious  knowledge,  and 
could  expound  with  particular  gusto  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
and  the  parable  of  the  sower).  Teaching,  too,  in  return 
for  about  the  same  wage  as  a  lower-grade  dustman. 

It  is  true  that,  by  what  he  couldn’t  help  thinking,  at  the 
time,  was  a  great  stroke  of  luck,  he  had  managed,  nearly 
five  years  earlier,  to  escape  from  the  hades  of  private  schools 
into  the  comparative  purgatory  of  a  day-school.  What 
happened  was  that  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  headmaster  of 
Si.  Christopher’s  High  School  for  Boys,  Kilbum,  was 
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obliged  to  dismiss  one  of  his  assistant  masters  under 
circumstances  which  had  to  be  skilfully  hushed  up.  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  who  was  rather  good  at  this  manoeuvre, 
accordingly  hushed  them  up,  and  then  informed  Messrs. 
Wrickmansworth  and  Lapwing,  the  scholastic  agents  of 
Sackville  Street,  that  he  needed  for  the  following  term  a 
good  all-round  form-master,  keen  on  games,  must  be 
communicant,  with  experience  and  university  graduate 
preferred,  at  a  commencing  salary  of  £130  per  annum, 
non-resident.  This  really  meant  that  Mr.  Spencer  Smith 
needed  a  docile  drudge  who,  without  asking  questions,  or 
otherwise  demurring,  would  do  any  odd  job  which  nobody 
else  could  be  amicably  induced  to  undertake.  Messrs. 
Wrickmansworth  and  Lapwing  thereupon  circulated  slips 
of  smudgy  green  typescript  announcing  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith  (in  the  official  version,  of  course)  to 
all  the  clients  on  their  books  (and  they  were  many)  who 
were  likely  to  jump  at  the  chance  of  serving  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  specially  attracted 
by  the  phrase  “  non-resident.”  Up  till  then,  Mr.  Briggs 
had  “  held  resident  posts,”  a  scholastic  process  equivalent 
to  the  shop-assistant’s  “  living-in,”  and,  if  continued  long 
enough,  suspiciously  similar  to  “  dying  out.”  That,  at 
least,  was  what  Mr.  Briggs  thought  about  it.  At  that  time 
he  had  a  very  resident,  a  too  resident  post,  in  a  small 
private  school  in  one  of  the  drearier  regions  of  Essex. 
Now,  oddly  enough,  the  smaller  a  school  is,  the  more  it 
needs  looking  after.  Mr.  Briggs  never  seemed  to  be  able 
to  get  away  from  this  particular  establishment  with  its 
forty-five  pupils  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  And 
what  pupils  they  were,  too !  Mr.  Briggs,  whose  experience 
in  this  matter  was  by  no  means  despicable,  had  never 
before  encountered  so  high  a  percentage  of  boobies  and 
hooligans  among  the  young.  The  headmaster,  who  was  very 
deaf  and  more  than  half  blind,  was  not  aware  of  this,  and 
was  under  the  strange  impression  that  his  school  harboured 
nothing  but  young  lambs.  Mr.  Briggs,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  faculties  were  still  unimpaired,  often  felt  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a  schoolmaster  as  a  woefully  ineffective 
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superintendent  of  maniacs.  Moreover,  he  was  tired  of 
weak  tea,  Irish  stew  and  golden  syrup,  which  formed  the 
staple  diet  of  the  establishment.  The  Irish  stew,  in  fact,, 
he  loathed  vrith  an  almost  fanatical  loathing. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  application  which  Mr, 
Spencer  Smith  received  from  Mr.  Briggs  fairly  throbbed 
with  an  eagerness  to  convince  and  persuade.  It  may  have 
been  these  vibrations  which  caused  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  to 
invite  Mr.  Briggs  to  an  interview.  It  may  also  have  been 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  candidates,  Mr.  Briggs  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  which  meant  that  his  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses  would  be  small.  At  all  events,  invited 
he  was,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  was  most  affable — ^far  more 
affable,  indeed,  than  he  ever  was  afterwards. 

Seated  face  to  face  in  Mr.  Spencer  Smith’s  study,  they 
went  through  his  requirements  seriatim.  A  good,  all¬ 
round  form-master  ?  Well,  Mr.  Briggs  thought  that  he 
could  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  description,  seeing  that,  at  one 
time  and  another,  he  had  taught  pretty  well  every  subject 
on  the  curriculum.  Keen  on  games  ?  Mr.  Briggs  declared 
himself  passionately  devoted  to  football  (“  soccer  ”  he 
called  it),  w’hile  as  for  cricket,  the  innings  he  had  knocked 
up  at  Croodle  House  School  in  the  Masters  v.  Old  Boys 
Match,  on  which  occasion  he  had  carried  his  bat,  con¬ 
stituted  a  local  record.  Communicant  ?  Mr.  Briggs  smiled 
rather  sadly,  as  if  pained  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  he 
could  be  anything  else.  And  so  forth.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Briggs  had  duly  enumerated  most  of  these  details  in  his 
letter  of  application,  and  he  had  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  was  making  sure  that  all  the  items  tallied. 
And  at  a  very  early  stage  in  their  acquaintance,  Mr.  Briggs 
discovered  that  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  was  extremely  fond  of 
seeing  whether  things  tallied. 

This  time  they  tallied  fairly  well. .  There  was  a  slight 
hitch  about  Mr.  Brigg’s  academic  qualifications.  With  the 
pertinacity  of  the  spider  which  had  conveyed  so  profound 
a  moral  lesson  to  Robert  Bruce,  he  had  managed  to  pass 
Intermediate  Arts  (he  preferred  to  call  it  “  the  first  BA..”). 
Now  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  it  seemed,  was  really  looking  for 
a  man  with  a  degree.  Still,  he  was  prepared  to  com- 
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promise  on  this  point,  and  in  the  end  he  proved  delightfully 
accommodating.  Suppose,  he  suggested,  he  were  to  offer 
Mr.  Briggs  the  post,  would  Mr.  Briggs  be  prepared  to 
accept  £110  per  annum,  on  the  understanding  that,  if  and 
when  he  obtained  his  degree,  he  would  become  entitled 
to  the  stipulated  £130  ?  Mr.  Briggs  was  prepared  to  do 
so,  and  that  was  how  he  came  to  St.  Christopher’s  High 
School  for  Boys. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  interview,  Mr. 
Briggs  had  worn  his  best  suit,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  had 
been  on  his  best  behaviour.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
suit  and  the  behaviour,  both  being  of  very  shoddy  material, 
had  frayed  badly,  and  Mr.  Briggs  began  to  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  he  was  better  off  than  before.  There  was  no 
Irish  stew,  but  there  are  worse  things  than  Irish  stew,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith  was  one  of  them.  That,  at  any  rate, 
was  how  Mr.  Briggs  looked  at  it.  His  prospects  of  a  degree 
continued  to  recede  like  a  mirage,  until  he  decided  that  he 
had  about  as  much  chance  of  getting  one  as  of  becoming 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  saw  to  that.  Mr. 
Briggs  used  to  arrive  home  every  day  with  a  brain  like  a 
soggy  sponge,  and  even  then  there  were  piles  of  exercises 
for  him  to  mark.  He  had  two  free  periods  per  week,  but 
as  a  rule  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  rendered  them  null  and  void 
by  bringing  him  some  little  educational  task,  such  as 
copying  lists  of  boys  whose  tonsils  needed  attention,  or 
who  had  qualified  as  entrants  for  the  school  swimming 
championship,  or  who  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  next  paper-chase.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  at 
odd  moments,  when  the  soul  of  Mr.  Briggs  was  sick  within 
him,  he  would  drop  nasty  hints  about  the  degree  that  was 
not  forthcoming. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  Mr.  Briggs  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  life-long  freedom  from  the  pinpricks  and 
tantrums  of  Mr.  Spencer  Smith.  That  perhaps  was  only 
fit  and  proper.  What  was  not  so  fit  and  proper,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Briggs  was  planning  to  take  advantage 
of  his  good  fortune  to  get  “  a  little  of  his  own  back  ”  (such 
was  his  own  deplorable  formula)  from  Mr.  Spencer  Smith. 
It  may  well  be  that,  subconsciously  at  least,  Mr.  Briggs 
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was  preparing  to  settle  accounts,  not  only  with  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  but  also  with  his  several  successors  for  all  the  snubs, 
set-backs,  and  other  forms  of  discomfiture  which  he  had 
suffered  at  their  hands,  ever  since  he  had  vaguely  drifted 
into  teaching.  But  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  was  the  only  one 
of  these  gentlemen  who  was  now  at  his  mercy,  and  it  was 
solely  round  the  perky  little  figure  of  Mr.  Spencer  Smith 
that  Mr.  Briggs’s  plans  for  vengeance  hovered.  “  Bally, 
bumptious  domineering  little  blighter  ”  was  how  Mr. 
Briggs  put  it  to  himself  (this  was  as  near  as  he  ever 
approached  to  the  Great  Unprinted  Adjectives  and  Nouns), 
“  I’ll  showim.” 

Briefly,  what  Mr.  Briggs  proposed  to  do  was  to  leave  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  professionally  in  the  lurch  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  then  in  the  wake  of  the  disturbance  which  this  act 
would  produce,  to  make  a  farewell  speech  such  as  no  head 
master  had  ever  yet  heard  from  a  subordinate.  He  had 
planned  this  with  what  he  considered  quite  diabolical 
ingenuity.  He  had  waited  until  the  last  month  of  the  term, 
just  before  the  school  began  to  simmer  with  the  oncoming 
ferment  of  examinations  and  reports,  and  he  had  chosen  a 
Thursday  morning  for  his  exploit.  Why  Thursday  ? 
Because  he  knew  that  nobody  had  a  free  period  during  the 
first  hour,  and  so  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  himself  would  have 
to  step  into  the  breach.  And  the  breach  was,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Form  IVb,  whom  Mr.  Briggs  would  normally 
be  instructing  in  arithmetic.  A  peculiarly  repellent  job, 
since  Form  IVb  comprised  a  set  of  juveniles  whose  inability 
to  learn  was  equalled  only  by  their  loutish  unwillingness  to 
be  taught.  Mr.  Briggs  chuclded  as  he  reviewed  the  probable 
course  of  events.  At  first  there  would  be  a  low  murmur  in 
the  class-room.  Then,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  settled 
down  to  work,  the  murmur  would  gradually  swell  to  a 
hullabaloo,  variegated  with  queer  bumping  noises  and 
hoots  and  cat-calls,  and  what  the  Greek  dramatist,  in  a 
different  context,  described  as  “  untimely  laughter.”  This 
would  bring  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  on  the  scene.  He  would 
arrive  from  his  study,  where  he  had  been  perusing  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  livid  with  fury,  but  by  no  means  speech¬ 
less.  He  would  distribute  vast  impositions  (no  doubt 
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among  the  least  offensive  of  the  revellers),  and  would 
threaten  to  thrash  the  ringleaders  of  the  shindy,  when 
their  identity  had  been  established  by  a  kind  of  star- 
chamber  enquiry  (in  which  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  excelled). 
Next  there  would  be  a  silent  interlude,  with  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  glaring  terrifically  at  a  very  cowed  IVb. 

They  would  all  be  waiting  on  tenterhooks  for  him,  Mr. 
Briggs.  Presently,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith’s  patience,  such  as 
it  was,  would  come  to  an  end,  and  at  that  juncture  almost 
anything  might  happen.  He  might  even  take  IVb  in 
arithmetic.  Well,  if  he  did,  Mr.  Briggs  wished  him  joy  of 
it.  He  experienced  a  few  highly  blissful  moments  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  his  eye  in  “  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,”  as  he  tried  to  teach  IVb  how  to  do  sums 
about  leaky  cisterns  being  filled  by  inadequate  taps.  But 
whatever  happened,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  was  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  expecially 
when,  at  last,  Mr.  Briggs  did  arrive,  unconcerned  and  non¬ 
chalant,  and  more  especially,  when,  countering  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith’s  attempts  to  bully  him,  he  began  to  bristle  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  effrontery.  Mr.  Briggs  rehearsed  a  few  repartees  which, 
he  felt  sure,  would  annoy  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  very  much 
indeed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  realised  what  was 
meant  by  the  **  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.” 

While  he  was  indulging  in  these  raptures,  somebody 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  his  landlady  popped  her  countenance 
into  the  room,  a  countenance  which  was  roseate  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  doughy  in  the  others. 

“  You’ll  be  late  for  school,  Mr.  Briggs,”  she  observed 
in  a  tone  which  was  two-thirds  severity  and  one-third 
solicitude.  “  It’s  gom  nine.” 

‘‘  Thassallri,  Mrs.  Randall,”  he  replied  spaciously  through 
a  mouthful  of  half-masticated  bread  and  marmalade. 
“  Quiallri.”  He  picked  up  the  newspaper  to  indicate  that 
this  was  his  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  Mrs.  Randall’s 
countenance  withdrew,  looking  perplexed  and  also  distinctly 
nettled. 

The  newspaper  headlines  were  promising,  and  diverted 
Mr.  Brigg’s  mind  from  his  immediate  preoccupations 
towards  the  outer  world  where  big  things  were  happening. 
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“  Girl  Murdered  in  Empty  House  ”  .  .  .  “  Minister 
Howled  Down  at  Huddersfield.  .  .  .  “  Smart  Sen¬ 
tence  ON  Confidence  Trickster.  .  .  .  “  Centenarian’s 
Hints  on  Diet.”  Mr.  Briggs  was  very  fond  of  items  like 
these.  They  were,  as  he  put  it,  “  newsy,”  and  he  proceeded 
to  enjoy  them.  Then  he  began  to  ponder  on  things. 
Girls  would  continue  to  be  murdered,  ministers  would 
continue  to  be  howled  down,  confidence  tricksters  would 
continue  to  receive  smart  sentences,  centenarians  would 
continue  to  give  hints  on  diet — and  all  for  his  benefit. 
Henceforward,  he  w’ould  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
look  on  while  people  did  things,  especially  those  things 
the  results  of  which  were  very  awkward  for  them,  but 
highly  interesting  to  others.  And  this  train  of  thought 
conveyed  him  gradually  to  a  more  detailed  realisation  of 
the  benefits  in  store  for  him.  They  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  negative  terms  :  No  more  hurrying  over  break¬ 
fast.  No  more  prayers.  No  more  IVb.  No  more  foot¬ 
ball.  No  more  cricket.  No  more  detention  duty  (Mr. 
Briggs  reflected  that  men  were  awarded  medals  for  exploits 
far  less  heroic  than  detention  duty).  No  more  terminal 
reports.  And,  above  all,  no  more  Spencer  Smith. 

Mr.  Briggs  looked  at  his  watch,  and  decided  that  it  was 
about  time  to  make  a  move.  He  lit  his  pipe  with  the 
deliberation  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  perform  a  ticklish 
job,  and  went.  In  the  passage  he  encountered  Mrs. 
Randall.  She  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Briggs  was  not  right  in  his  head,  and  had  been  lying 
in  wait  to  see  what  he  would  be  up  to  next. 

”  Better  take  yer  umbereller,  Mr.  Briggs,”  she  counselled 
him  in  a  pointed  manner  which  matched  her  owlish  stare. 
“  It  looks  like  rain.” 

Mr.  Briggs  ignored  this  entirely.  A  fat  lot  he  cared 
whether  it  rained  or  not. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  distance  between  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  and  himself  had  begun  to  diminish,  he  became 
aware  of  slight  qualms  in  the  region  of  the  midriff.  It 
was  the  kind  of  feeling  he  had  had  when  about  to  face  an 
examination  paper  concerning  some  subject  as  Cicero’s 
little  tractate  on  friendship,  with  the  contents  of  which  he 
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knew  himself  to  be  very  imperfectly  familiar.  But  this 
was  only  a  passing  phase.  Before  very  long,  when  he  had 
got  well  into  his  stride,  and  was  stepping  out  with  that 
somewhat  flat-footed  gait  which  had  so  often  caused  pupil 
to  nudge  pupil  with  irreverent  and  not  always  adequately 
concealed  glee,  Mr.  Briggs  not  only  managed  to  overcome 
his  misgivings,  but  even  went  as  far  as  to  start  elaborating 
his  original  scheme.  Why  stop  short  at  telling  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  properly  off  ?  (this,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Brigg’s  phrase¬ 
ology,  not  mine).  Why  not  go  the  whole  hog,  and  leave 
things  in  an  unholy  mess  ?  A  baleful  glare  was  kindled 
in  Mr.  Briggs’s  lack-lustre  eye,  and  his  long,  sallow  face 
almost  lost  its  hang-dog  expression  as  he  glimpsed  the 
delicious  possibilities  now  within  his  reach.  He  saw 
himself  tearing  to  tatters  the  most  indispensable,  the  most 
irreplaceable  documents — detention  records,  containing 
particulars  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  punishments, 
mark-books,  in  which  the  figures  ran  into  thousands  and 
thousands.  The  activities  of  St.  Christopher’s  High  School 
for  Boys  would  be  paralysed  without  them.  Their  loss 
would  cause  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  to  lash  himself  into  a 
titanic  frenzy.  Mr.  Briggs  tugged  fiercely  at  his  bedraggled 
moustache  in  a  sudden  and  unwonted  itch  for  destruction. 
But  wiser  and  more  gentlemanly  counsels  (again  Mr.  Briggs’s 
phrase,  not  mine)  soon  prevailed.  Come,  come !  What 
did  the  poet  say  ?  It  is  something-something  to  have  a 
giant’s  strength,  but  it  is  thingumajig  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
Mr.  Briggs  absorbed  all  the  moral  lesson  possible  from  as 
much  of  this  tag  as  he  could  remember,  and  he  felt  a  better 
man  for  it.  No,  he  was  prepared  to  score  off  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  but  to  go  beyond  that  wouldn’t  be  playing  the 
game.  Mr.  Briggs  realised,  as  never  before,  what  a  nice 
nature  he  really  had. 

He  was  still  basking  in  the  pure  joy  which  this  discovery 
had  caused  him,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  St. 
Christopher’s  High  School  for  Boys.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  stately  pile  as  an  untidy  heap,  but  these  architectural 
shortcomings  had  never  worried  Mr.  Briggs,  and  they 
were  not  likely  to  do  so  now.  What  did,  however,  take 
him  aback  was  to  be  greeted  by  an  uncanny  silence,  when 
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there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  a  steady  murmur.  He 
had  arrived  nearly  ten  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  first 
lesson,  and  at  this  hour  anyone  approaching  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  from  whatever  direction  would,  unless  he  were 
stone  deaf,  hear  the  tangled  symphony  of  education  in 
progress,  with  all  its  undertones  and  overtones  and  brawls 
and  whatnot.  But  Mr.  Briggs,  to  his  bewilderment  and 
consternation,  heard  nothing.  He  reached  the  gate  leading 
to  the  playground,  and  there  he  beheld  a  few  boys, 
strangely  abashed  in  their  demeanour,  being  chivvied  along 
by  Sergeant  Shadd. 

Sergeant  Shadd  (the  “  sergeant  ”  was  a  courtesy  title, 
as  he  had  retired  from  His  Majesty’s  forces  with  the  rank 
of  corporal)  was  the  drill-instructor  at  St.  Christopher’s. 
He  also  acted  as  caretaker,  and  performed  mysterious 
duties  in  the  stoke-hole,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
scavenging  or  superintendence  of  scavenging.  He  was  a 
wiry  little  man  with  freckles,  a  spiked  ginger  moustache 
and  a  peak-cap,  asserting  his  authority  largely  by  means  of 
a  stout  bunch  of  keys  which  he  was  apt  to  brandish,  like 
an  insignia,  menacingly  in  front  of  him,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  apply  smartly  to  the  rumps  of  transgressors.  His  voice 
was  permanently  hoarse  as  the  result  of  bellowing  many 
martial  orders  and  quaffing  many  alcoholic  beverages. 

“  ’Ere,  come  along  you  boys,”  he  wheezed,  ”  it’s  ’igh 
time  you  ’opped  it.  I  got  something  else  to  do  besides 
’anging  about  ’ere  all  day,  looking  after  you.” 

The  boys  slunk  off,  sheepishly  raising  their  caps  to  Mr. 
Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs  approached  the  atmosphere  of  stale 
shag  which  accompanied  Sergeant  Shadd ’s  comings  and 
goings.  • 

”  Got  a  holiday,  or  something  ?  ”  he  enquired,  assuming 
an  off-hand  tone. 

Sergeant  Shadd  looked  thunderstruck  and  also  rather 
shocked. 

”  A  ’oliday  ?  A  *oliday,  sir  ?  ”  he  gasped  with  a  hint 
of  reproof. 

”  Why,  what’s  up  ?  Anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Wrong,  sir  ?  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  ain’t 
'edrd?  ” 
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Mr.  Briggs’s  embarrassment  became  more  evident. 

“  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  began  hesitantly.  “  I 
overslept  myself  this  morning.” 

He  grinned  vacantly. 

“  Overslep’  yourself,  did  yer  ?  ” 

Sergeant  Shadd  pushed  his  peak-cap  above  his  pinkish 
brow  and  scratched  his  head,  contemplating  Mr.  Briggs 
quizzically,  as  if  he  were  a  recruit  on  parade  who  had 
committed  some  vast  blunder  against  military  etiquette. 
“  Then  it  ain’t  surprising  you  ain’t  ’eard.” 

“  Heard  what  ?  ”  Mr.  Briggs  was  beginning  to  feel 
testy. 

“  Well,  sir,”  began  Sergeant  Shadd  deliberately,  as  if 
selecting  with  exquisite  care  the  proper  phraseology  for 
imparting  his  unique  titbit  of  news.  “  It’s  like  this  ’ere. 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  sir,  ’e  was  crossing  the  road  this 
morning,  and  a  young  chap  on  a  motor-bike  buzzed  round 
that  there  comer  at  a  feefle  rate,  coo,  a  good  forty  mile  an 
hour,  I  reckon  it  was,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  ’e  just 
stepped  oif  the  kerb,  and - ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  he - ” 

“  Went  plunk  into  ’ini.  ’E  never  ’ad  a  chance  to  dodge 
or  anything.  Plunk  into  ’im,”  repeated  Sergeant  Shadd 
with  zest. 

“  Was  he  badly  injured  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Briggs,  feeling 
that  he  would  get  at  the  tmth  only  by  direct  enquiry. 

“  Injured  ?  Injured?  ”  Sergeant  Shadd  uttered  a  noise 
to  express  petulance  at  such  a  ridiculous  question.  “  Why, 
it  was  a  ’opeless  case.  'Opeless.  They  took  ’im  orf  to 
the  ’orspital,  but  ’e  pegged  out  before  they  got  ’im  there.” 

“  Then  he’s  dead  ?  ”  Mr.  Briggs  could  not  associate 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith  with  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  like 
hearing  that  the  Marble  Arch  had  passed  away. 

“  I  should  think  ’e  blooming  well  is.  That’s  why  the 
school  was  dismissed  for  the  day.”  declared  Sergeant 
Shadd,  with  perhaps  just  a  trifle  more  hearty  emphasis 
than  the  occasion  altogether  demanded.  “  Why,  sir,  ’e  ’ad 
a  ruptured  liver,  and  ’is  stummick  was  all  smashed,  and - ” 

He  lusciously  enumerated  further  anatomical  disasters, 
and  concluded  : 
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“  I  bet  that  young  chap  won’t  ’arf  cop  out.  And  serve 
’im  bally  well  right.  These  ’ere  motor-bikes  never  ought 
to  be  allowed,  that  they  never.  Up  and  down  that  blooming 
road  all  day  and  all  night.  A  pack  of  saucy  young  whipper- 
snappers,  showing  orf,  with  their  gels  ’anging  on  be’ind.” 

He  mused  blackly  on  this  spectacle  of  decadent  youth 
and  then  expectorated  with  the  unpretentious  neatness 
of  the  British  N.C.O. 

Mr.  Briggs  stared.  It  was  only  a  trivial  act,  but  it  had 
symbolical  significance.  Never  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  would  Sergeant  Shadd  have  dared  to 
expectorate  on  the  playground  of  St.  Christopher’s. 

Mr.  Briggs  caught  Sergeant  Shadd ’s  red-rimmed  watery 
little  eye,  and  they  exchanged  glances  of  mutual  comprehen¬ 
sion,  although  it  was  probable  that  Mr.  Briggs  read  Sergeant 
Shadd ’s  thoughts  more  accurately  than  Sergeant  Shadd 
read  his.  But  they  both  understood  that,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  was  no  more,  they  could  allow  themselves  a  greater 
latitude  than  of  old.  And  Mr.  Briggs,  matching  Sergeant 
Shadd ’s  act  of  emancipation  by  an  analogous  freedom  of 
speech,  exclaimed  : 

“  Well,  I’m  blowed  !  ” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


There  U  confusion  through  the  western  branches  of 
the  Latin  race.  A  crisis  in  Venezuela  is  no  new 
thing,  but  Venezuela  has  one.  Then  trouble  broke 
out  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  :  Madeira,  complaining 
of  oppressive  taxation,  where  yield  was  not 
spent  in  Madeira,  went  into  revolt.  Repressive 
measures  were  threatened,  and  fighting  seemed 
imminent :  a  British  cruiser  was  dispatched  to  Funchal 
to  protect  British  lives ;  and  though  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  declared  a  blockade  of  this  island,  British 
liners  are  still  entering  the  port,  discharging  mail  and  taking 
away  cargo.  There  is  revolt  also  in  the  Azores  ;  and  in 
Portugal  itself  the  virtual  dictatorship  appears  unpopular. 
But  nothing  serious  has  happened. 

In  Spain  it  is  otherwise.  The  municipal  elections,  held 
on  Sunday,  April  12th,  produced  a  resounding  victory 
for  Republican  candidates  in  all  the  great 
Sp^ih  towns.  For  a  day  there  was  uncertainty, 
evou  on.  Tuesday,  the  14th,  King  Alfonso, 

having  made  up  his  mind,  announced  his  abdication. 
On  that  afternoon,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Romanones, 
formally  handed  over  power  to  the  Republican  leader, 
Senor  Alcala  Zamorra,  who  guaranteed  safe  passage  for 
the  King  and  Royal  family  out  of  Spain.  Meanwhile, 
however,  at  Barcelona,  a  separate  Republic  of  Catalonia 
had  been  declared  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  under  the 
presidency  of  Colonel  Macia,  a  political  exile. 

All  passed  without  bloodshed.  The  Army  had  abandoned 
the  royal  cause.  Even  before  the  election  there  had  been 
acute  strife  between  General  Burguete,  head  of  the  Tribunal 
Supremo  de  Guerra  y  Marina,  and  General  Berenguer, 
then  acting  as  Captain  General  of  Madrid.  Curiously 
enough,  the  credit  for  six  million  sterling,  arranged  with 
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the  house  of  Morgan,  by  which  the  falling  peseta  had  been 
stabilised,  seems  to  have  provoked  much  anger.  It  is  said 
that  Senor  Zamorra  wrote  to  the  Morgans  warning  them 
that  the  loan  would  be  repudiated  as  soon  as  the  Republi¬ 
cans  came  into  power.  Not  unnaturally,  the  peseta  has 
dropped  again  sharply,  though  not  catastrophically. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Spain  at  large  desires  a  Republic  ; 
but  evidently  King  Alfonso’s  rule  had  become  unpopular, 
and  the  active  minority  who,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  revolu¬ 
tions,  are  the  effective  force,  consisted  of  Republicans. 
King  Alfonso,  a  brave  and  able  man,  has  undoubtedly 
taken  the  course  which  appeared  to  him  best  for  the  country. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  him  recalled.  In  1874, 
Spain,  after  a  brief  experience  of  republican  rule,  was  glad 
to  welcome  his  father,  whom  Spain  did  not  know.  At  least, 
they  know  of  this  king  that  if,  king  they  are  to  have,  they  are 
not  likely  to  find  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  once  more  demonstrated  to  Europe 
the  value  of  a  great  Power  which  means  what  it  says  about 
the  League  of  Nations.  Nobody  in  Europe 
wants  to  fight,  but  with  the  exception  of 
England,  no  great  Power  conveys  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  in  any  justiciable  dispute  it  would  submit  without 
reserve  to  the  operation  of  the  League’s  procedure.  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  laid  the  foundation  of  this  confidence ; 
Mr.  Henderson  has  continuously  built  upon  it.  The  first 
result  is  that  when  Mr.  Henderson  calls  upon  other  members 
of  the  League  to  act  on  the  obligations  which  their  member¬ 
ship  imposes,  everyone  realises  that  he  is  asking  no  more 
than  England  in  like  case  would  be  willing  to  perform ; 
and  his  intervention  is  effectual  and  therefore  calming. 
The  second  result,  by  far  more  important,  is  that  every 
such  appeal  issued  and  responded  to  gives  reality  to  the 
League.  Law  without  custom  to  back  it  is  like  prohibition 
in  America.  At  present,  while  in  America  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  domestic  law  are  being  sapped,  Europe  is  building 
up  international  law  by  repeated  acts  of  allegiance ;  and 
in  this  supreme  task  of  civilisation  England  is  leading 
the  way. 
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The  case  of  last  month  was  interesting.  Germany  and 
Austria  suddenly  announced  their  intention  to  form 
a  Customs  union,  with  reciprocal  freedom  of 
A  iinport.  The  French,  not  unnaturally,  con¬ 

strued  this  as  a  first  step  to  the  AnschlusSy 
or  political  union  of  the  two  German-speaking  countries, 
which  is  barred  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Violent 
protests  in  France  led  to  violent  retorts  in  Germany.  Then 
Mr.  Henderson  intervened,  demanding  that  the  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  the  League,  which  must  decide 
whether  this  arrangement  conformed  to  the  restrictions 
laid  down  by  the  Treaty.  Germany  answered  at  once  that 
this  was  perfectly  in  order,  and  declared,  naturally,  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  was  simply  for  economic  conveni¬ 
ence  and  did  not,  in  their  judgment,  run  counter  to  any 
clause  of  the  Treaty.  As  a  consequence,  the  French  Press 
considerably  calmed  down.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  League’s  finding  will  be  accepted,  alike  in  France  and 
in  Germany ;  and  the  indications  are  that  France  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  arrangement  will  be  allowed  to  pass.  If  so, 
it  will  probably  be  only  a  beginning  of  what  should  be  a 
salutary  process.  Hungary,  with  its  immense  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  and  with  an  output  of  wine  far  beyond  its  own 
needs,  is  terribly  cramped  economically  by  the  present 
frontiers,  which  are  economic  as  well  as  political.  The 
economic  Anschluss  would  almost  certainly  extend  so  far ; 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  either  Czechoslovakia  or  Jugoslavia 
will  relax  their  exclusion  of  Hungarian  produce. 

How  France  may  be  affected  economically  by  such 
developments  is  matter  for  experts  to  decide ;  but  one 
thing  is  clear.  Europe  is  bound  to  respect  the  military 
apprehensions  of  the  F»*ench  for  at  least  another  generation  : 
no  man  could  expect  France  to  count  on  newly  established 
international  law  as  a  secure  defence  until  it  had  at  least 


half  a  lifetime  of  custom  behind  it.  One  may  think,  as  I 
do,  that  Germany  and  Austria  forming  one  unit  of  eighty 
million  people  on  France’s  Eastern  border,  would  be  a 
lesser  menace  than  the  sixty  millions  of  Germany  alone  ; 
for  the  Prussian  influence  with  its  militarist  tradition 
would  be  notably  lessened.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
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the  French  must  be  their  own  counsellors,  and  after  what 
they  suffered  in  1914-18  as  the  spearhead  of  defence  for 
the  free  nations,  these  susceptibilities  must  count.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  cannot  expect  to  assert  her  economic 
interests  against  those  of  Europe  at  large,  and  so 
far  as  one  can  see,  the  proposed  economic  union  is  for 
the  good  of  Europe  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniting 
countries. 

.  If  the  abolition  of  one  tariff  barrier,  or  even  of  several 
tariff  barriers,  has  no  military  significance,  the  French 
have  no  reason  to  check  that  movement  towards  scaling 
down  armaments,  to  which  M.  Briand  is  deeply  committed. 
They  need  to  be  reassured.  President  Doumergue  took 
one  way  of  doing  this  when  he  declared  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  organised  international  force,  France  must 
maintain  defences  adequate  to  her  need  for  security.  That 
is  a  truism.  Nobody  can  expect  France  to  trust  to  luck  : 
the  facts  of  history  forbid  it.  But  Mr.  Henderson  gave  more 
practical  reassurance  when  he  insisted  promptly  that  a 
recognised  tribunal  should  decide  whether  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  being  evaded  or  no.  The  implication  is 
evident,  that  France  does  not  stand  alone.  Germany  is  not 
free  to  interpret  the  Treaty  at  her  own  discretion.  Yet  Mr. 
Henderson  has  given  his  reminder  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  Germany  of  its  perfect  friendliness  ;  and  it  is 
followed  by  an  invitation  for  the  German  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary  to  come  for  informal  conference  to 
Chequers — which  they  have  gladly  agreed  to  do  ;  and 
M.  Briand  may,  it  is  thought,  join  the  party.  Whether  he 
does,  or  whether  he  does  not,  fervid  nationalists  will  assail 
him  ;  but  I  see  no  justification  for  the  view  that  M. 
Doumergue ’s  speech  was  meant  to  make  trouble  for  his 
Foreign  Minister.  It  was  probably  a  concession  to  the 
temperament  of  democracy.  Indeed,  the  Frenchmen  may 
have  some  envy  for  Dr.  Groener  and  Dr.  Bruning,  who  have 
taken  drastic  action  to  repress  the  ebullience  of  the  Nazis. 

Parliament  was  becoming  a  bear-garden  and  has 
Szit  adjourned  for  six  months,  and  political  meet¬ 

ings  are  shut  down,  as  they  were  leading  to  mutual 
killings.  It  is  already  doubtful  if  Herr  Hitler  can  control 
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the  forces  which  he  let  loose  and  none  of  his  conduct 
shows  anything  but  a  marked  gift  for  demagogy. 

While  the  international  interests  of  civilisation  are 
being  advanced  by  one  section  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  other  has  been  much  preoccupied 
with  its  domestic  concerns.  The  city  of 
Chicago,  after  a  long  period  of  being 
governed  by  that  hundred  per  cent.  American,  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  now  transfers  its  trust  (by  a  majority  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  votes)  to  Mr.  Anton  Cermak,  whom 
Mr.  Thompson  has  described  as  “  a  Bohunk  and  a  Hun.” 
Mr.  Cermak  has  lost  no  time  in  appointing  as  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  Mr.  Colaasz — presumably  another 
Bohunk — at  all  events,  a  former  civic  leader  in  Prague. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  organised  private  war  wdth 
bombs  and  machine  guns  may  become  less  frequent  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Thompson  retires  disconsolately,  protesting 
that  he  still  stands  for  George  Washington’s  policy  and 
the  avoidance  of  European  entanglements.  I  am  not  clear 
whether  Mr.  Cermak  is  or  is  not  a  European  entanglement. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  progress  towards  the  goal  of 
rational  disarmament  and  of  international  substitutes  for 
recourse  to  war,  America’s  chief  contribution  has  been  to 
prove  how  necessary  it  is  for  civilised  States  to  keep  up  a 
strong  defence  force  against  the  private  organisers  of 
violence.  Yet  after  all,  the  demonstration  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  United  States  spends  more  on  armament  than  any 
nation  in  Europe  ;  but  this  has  not  limited  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Alfonso  Capone’s  military  operations. 

In  India  Lord  Irwin  has  handed  over  to  his  successor  ; 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  has  prevailed  so  far  that  the  Congress 
Party  will  be  represented,  and  represented  by 
Scene**^*”  him,  at  the  new  Round  Table  Conference. 

But  attacks  on  him  from  his  own  following  were 
serious.  He  came  out  from  the  negotiations  with  Lord 
Irwin  surrounded  by  plaudits,  too  loud  to  be  overborne 
by  the  voice  of  a  few  extremists. 
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Then  the  Conservative  Party’s  ill-timed  announcement 
of  refusal  to  take  part  in  an  Indian  Conference  checked  the 
rejoicings,  and  the  extremists  got  their  chance.  Mr. 
Gandhi  was  hard  set  to  prevail ;  he  was  insulted  and 
threatened.  Yet  a  saint  in  politics  holds  a  terribly  strong 
hand,  provided  that  his  people  value  sanctity ;  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  has  won  so  far,  which  means  that,  so  far.  Lord 
Irwin’s  policy  prevails.  There  are,  however,  ominous 
reminders  that  India  has  its  own  grave  difficulty  to  settle. 
Peace  between  Moslem  and  Hindu  can  be  imposed  by 
an  alien  nile  ;  but  if  India  is  to  be  self-governing,  India 
has  to  keep  its  own  peace.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rioting 
in  Cawnpore,  despite  its  formidable  toll  of  lives,  proves 
more  than  the  existence  of  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
if  self-government  is  to  succeed,  the  units  of  administra¬ 
tion  must  be  as  far  as  possible  homogeneous.  It  is  the 
usage  to  deplore  partition  in  Ireland  ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  Free 
State  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  it  in  so 
short  a  time  ;  and  I  question  very  much  whether  a  proposal 
for  Union  with  Northern  Ireland  would  be  welcomed  at 
present.  It  will  come  ;  but  not  until  the  practical  and 
economic  advantages  of  it  have  been  made  so  plain  to 
North  and  South  that  men  will  be  ready  to  face  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  uniting  Protestant  and  Catholic  elements  on  a 
basis  of  something  like  equality.  Presumably  the  same  will 
be  true  of  Hindu  and  Moslem. 


Arnold 

Bennett. 


Arnold  Bennett’s  death  must  have  struck  many  with  a 
sense  of  privation  ;  he  died  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  power 
to  give  enjoyment — and  there  is  perhaps  no 
kind  of  artist  to  whom  the  public  owe  so  much 
pleasure  as  to  the  writer  of  first-rate  novels. 
He  was  of  course  more  than  that,  being  also  the  most 
popular  and  influential  literary  journalist  of  his  time.  But 
that  will  not  matter  to  his  lasting  reputation.  Posterity 
that  begins  beyond  the  frontier  has  already  assigned  to 
him  permanent  rank.  M.  Chevalley  in  Le  Roman  Anglais 
classes  him  without  hesitation  in  his  “  Big  Five,”  with 
Kipling,  Barrie,  Wells  and  Galsworthy.  I  should  hardly 
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myself  agree  to  that ;  the  other  four  have  things  in  common 
that  I  miss  in  Arnold  Bennett — intensity  and  a  sense  of 
beauty.  Prose  fiction  in  their  hands  never  loses  touch  with 
poetry  so  completely  as  it  seems  to  do  in  his.  Still,  I 
remember  always  my  one  meeting  with  W.  D.  Howells, 
a  veteran  craftsman  in  the  novel.  It  was  somewhere  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  said  in  answer  to  his  question,  that 
we  seemed  to  produce  much  work  of  talent  but  nothing 
outstanding.  “  Don’t  you  call  The  Old  Wives^  Tale  a 
great  book  ?  ”  was  his  comment :  I  can  hear  now  the  slow 
twang  of  the  emphasis  on  “  great.”  I  admitted  his  cor¬ 
rection  then  ;  and  in  deference  to  that  judgment  I  have 
read  it  over  again  now.  Yet,  what  I  find  is  that  I  had 
forgotten  more  than  is  possible  to  forget  of  work  where 
there  is  that  heat  of  creation,  that  inspired  possession,  which 
is  the  stamp  of  great  inventive  art.  From  Kim — but 
nobody  can  forget  when  Mr.  Kipling  is  at  his  best — 
incidents  and  all  stand  out.  From  Sentimental  Tommy ^  or 
Tommy  and  Grizel :  from  the  Man  of  Property  ;  from 
Tonobungayy  Mr.  Polly  or  KippSy  if  I  cannot  recall  the 
incidents,  I  remember  the  characters,  and  the  dominant 
emotion.  None  of  these  great  ones  takes  the  enormous 
pains  to  be  credible,  to  tell  exactly  how,  where,  when,  and 
in  what  precise  detailed  environment,  each  thing  happened 
that  Arnold  Bennett  constantly  bestowed;  yet  somehow, 
the  happenings  with  them  attain  to  a  far  more  vivid  pitch 
of  reality.  As  a  model,  or  as  a  critic,  he  seems  to  me  mis¬ 
leading  by  constant  insistence  on  the  unessential.  Still, 
Howells  thought  otherwise,  and  no  man  had  better  right 
than  he  to  judge  of  the  modern  novel.  Indeed,  the  very 
genius  of  fault-finding  could  not  refuse  praise  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  nonconformist  shopkeeper’s  daughter  from  the 
five  towns  is  transplanted  into  Parisian  life  ;  nor  could 
it  deny  that  her  growth  in  this  incongruous  setting  springs 
naturally  from  the  beautiful  slip  of  a  girl  whom  we  see  at 
the  book’s  beginning  trying  on  her  massive  mother’s 
crinoline.  I  have  to  confess  that  another  of  Arnold  Bennett’s 
books.  The  Cardy  stands  out  more  sharply  to  my  memory 
than  this  laborious  masterpiece  :  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  it  with  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Sons  and  Lovers. 
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But  Lawrence’s  book  is,  in  passages,  high  poetry.  In 
Bennett’s,  the  clever  fellow’s  tricks  to  manoeuvre  his 
mother  from  her  dingy  little  habitation  into  the  one  with 
which  he  wishes  to  endow  her  are  delightful ;  and  the  vision 
of  all  its  complete  labour-saving  appliances  and  the  old 
lady’s  final  softening  when  the  tap  that  floods  her  door¬ 
steps  actually  runs  hot  water  comes  as  near  poetry  as  Arnold 
Bennett  ever  got.  There  is  tenderness  as  well  as  delight 
in  his  perception  of  the  son’s  inventive  eagerness  to  press 
on  his  reluctant  mother  her  full  share  of  all  the  good  things 
of  which  his  ingenuity  has  made  him  lord. 


It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Katharine  Tynan,  who 
died  early  in  April,  had  a  fame  in  any  way  comparable 


Katharine 

Tynan. 


to  Arnold  Bennett’s.  Her  appeal  was  specially 
to  Catholics — perhaps  even  more  to  Catholic 
than  to  Irish  readers.  Yet  no  lover  of  verse 


who  values  what  “  A.  E,”  in  his  preface  to  her  Collected 
Poems^  calls  “the  natural  gift  of  song,”  will  ever  be  indifferent 
to  the  music  that  she  made  out  of  her  love  of  country 
sights  and  sounds,  out  of  the  symbols  of  her  religious 
life,  and  out  of  her  pride  in  maternity.  She  could  never 
limit  her  work  to  poetry  ;  her  pen  had  to  be  a  provider  ; 
and  though  prose  as  she  used  it  was  a  harmonious  instru¬ 
ment,  all  she  had  to  say  that  mattered  was  said  in  verse. 
Her  going  is  in  some  sense  a  landmark  :  for  she  was  at 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  which  within  the  last 
fifty  years  has  given  Irish  literature  in  the  English  language 
a  distinct  place  of  its  own.  She  grew  up  when  Parnell’s 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  when  that  star  was  clouded, 
her  work  had  its  own  importance  in  an  outcrop  of  other 
energies  which  filled  an  aching  time.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  which  she  belonged  are  still  among  us : 
Yeats,  “A.  E.,”  Douglas  Hyde,  Lady  Gregory.  Synge,  who 
took  rank  with  them,  w^as  late  to  come,  as  he  was  early  to 
go.  But  T.  W.  Rolleston,  Dora  Sigerson,  and  Nora  Hopper 
were  all  part  of  the  movement  from  the  first,  and  they  have 
been  for  years  established  in  the  anthologies.  Though 
perhaps  any  one  of  these  has  left  a  poem  or  two  equal  in 
merit  to  the  best  of  Katharine  Tynan’s,  none,  nor  all  three 
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together,  can  show  such  a  group  of  verse  that  is  likely 
to  last  in  memory  and  be  part  of  the  literature  as  hers. 

Two  other  names  in  the  month’s  obituary  are  Irish,  too, 
but  they  belong  to  the  political  Ireland  ;  they  are  the  very 
stuff  of  it.  Mr.  Healy  and  Lord  Glenavy,  old 
Statesmen  friends  and  old  antagonists,  who  died  in  the 
same  week,  were  extreme  representative  types 
of  the  two  strains  that  blend,  or  rather  run  together,  within 
the  shores  of  Ireland.  Lord  Glenavy,  whom  the  Four 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Commons  knew  as  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  as  Irish  as  his  colleague  and  leader.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  be  more  Irish.  But  he  was 
the  Protestant  Irishman,  and  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is 
town-bred.  It  has,  of  course — or  it  had — ^the  country 
houses  ;  the  lords  territorial  were  Protestant ;  but  except 
in  the  Six  Counties,  the  people  of  the  land  are  Catholic. 
Campbell,  a  self-made  man,  helped  to  eminence  by  his  own 
brilliant  brains,  was  a  Dubliner  born  and  bred.  Healy, 
who  more  than  any  man,  carried  on  O’Connell’s  tradition 
at  the  Irish  bar,  was  like  O’Connell  from  the  extreme 
south-west :  the  most  gifted  of  an  amazingly  gifted  band 
that  came  out  of  the  little  town  of  Bantry.  He  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  Dublin  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar 
for  nearly  fifty  years  :  but  from  first  to  last,  his  mind  had 
the  romantic  pictorial  quality  which  belongs  to  the  peasants 
of  our  western  seaboard,  and  he  never  lost  their  coloured 
speech.  He  w'as  for  several  years  the  execration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  its 
delight  (it  is  true,  he  had  begun  to  turn  and  rend  other 
Irishmen).  Members  did  not  realise  that  they  were  listening 
to  a  true  descendant  of  the  Irish  bards,  whose  pride  it  was 
that  they  could  raise  blisters  on  the  face  of  those  they 
satirised.  Campbell  had  no  such  conspicuous  success  at 
Westminster,  though  his  ability  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
everywhere.  The  Four  Courts  was  his  place  of  pride 
and  he  was  the  most  successful  advocate  of  his  day ; 
employed  as  much  by  the  Nationalists  as  by  his  own 
partisans  :  and  in  the  end,  when  the  Home  Rule  that  he 
so  long  opposed  came  into  being,  extreme  Nationalists 
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chose  him  for  the  first  chairman  of  Ireland’s  Upper  House  ; 
while  Healy,  the  agitator,  the  very  scourge  of  all  that  was 
English,  became  King  George’s  first  representative  as 
Governor- General  at  the  old  Viceregal  Liodge.  The 
whirligig  of  time  surely  brings  in  its  revenges  ;  and  surely 
they  take  odd  forms.  What  would  Parnell  have  said  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  strange  evolution }  The  only  time 
I  ever  saw  Parnell,  I  heard  him  speak,  and  only  one  moment 
of  passion  broke  the  steely  coldness  of  his  utterance.  He 
named  Healy,  and  added  three  or  four  words,  not  of 
vituperation,  but  of  ironic  scorn  ;  and  the  sound  of  them 
went  hissing  over  the  great  gathering  like  a  whip  lash — a 
blast  of  cold  that  could  sear  like  fire.  Yet  when  one  thinks 
it  out,  so  long  as  Healy  served  Ireland — and  he  did  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge — he  would  have  had  Parnell’s  goodwill, 
though  never  his  forgiveness.  It  was  not  the  opposition 
to  himself  that  stirred  Parnell’s  fierceness  ;  it  was  the 
attacks  on  the  woman  he  loved. 

All  this  is  ancient  history  now.  So  are  the  themes  of 
Sir  William  Rothenstein,who,  in  Men  and  Memories  ^  tells  us 
how  in  Paris,  between  1889  and  1891 — ^the  years 
^Merrwries  Parnell’s  overthrow  and  final  struggle — he 
came  to  know,  in  intimacy,  Whistler,  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Degas,  and,  a  year  or  two  later,  Verlaine.  Of 
course,  the  French  do  not  expect  that  prolonged 
schoolboyishness  which  English  public  schools  and  univers¬ 
ities  tend  to  produce,  and  the  young  artist  had  escaped 
these  institutions  ;  but  when  all  is  said,  he  must  have 
had  amazing  precociousness,  not  only  with  his  pencil  but 
in  general  intelligence.  The  sketches  of  Verlaine  as  he 
lay  in  hospital  show  great  maturity  of  observation ;  and 
they  complete  what  the  printed  text  has  to  tell  us  about 
this  strange  Silenus-like  vagabond.  Indeed,  the  special 
attraction  of  this  notable  book  is  the  interplay  between 
verbal  commentary  or  reminiscence  and.  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  deal  about  Whistler,  a  deal  about  Wilde  ; 
much  also,  when  the  scene  shifts  from  Paris  to  London, 
about  the  younger  lions  of  the  ’nineties.  Conder,  Aubrey 
Beardsley  and  Max  from  the  Yellow  Book  group — these 
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figure  at  full  length,  with  briefer  sketches  of  Ernest  Dowson 
and  Lionel  Johnson ;  and  of  the  painters,  Ricketts, 
Shannon,  Sickert  and  Steer,  with  George  Moore  appearing. 
But  it  is  needless  to  catalogue  names  ;  this  instalment 
(for  the  book  is  only  an  instalment),  carried  down  to  1900, 
vividly  recalls  literary  and  artistic  London  of  the  'nineties. 
Yet  even  more  than  the  reminiscence — ^uitty  and  amusing 
though  that  often  is,  helped  out  by  letters  from  Conder 
and  from  Max  in  particular — I  find  entertainment  in  the 
play  of  the  writer’s  mind.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  'nineties, 
a  decadent,  an  ultra-modem  ;  to-day,  in  the  'thirties  of 
another  century,  he  is  defending  the  “  veneration  ”  which 
his  student  period  felt  for  the  work  of  an  artist  now  dis¬ 
paraged. 

“  Watts  may  have  painted  more  tedious  pictures  than 
men  less  copiously  endowed,  but  he  painted  more  splendid 
ones  .  .  .  the  impression  the  great  compositions  and 

portraits  together  made  upon  me  at  Little  Holland  House 
is  unforgettable  .  .  .  There  was  a  racial  quality  in  all 
these  portraits,  a  spirit  remote  from  the  model  stand,  from 
Louis  XV  settees  and  Coromandel  screens.  For  Watts 
could  still  paint  men  and  women  in  surroundings  which 
belong  to  their  own  time.  Victorian  furniture,  Victorian 
carpets  and  curtains  were  not  borrowed  from  other  ages  ; 
period  furniture  had  not  yet  come  in,  nor  had  the  fashion 
for  furnishing  homes  through  dealers  in  antiques.  Watts 
represented  the  flower  of  Victorian  beauty  and  culture  with 
a  distinction  which  nobody  since  has  been  able  to  recreate.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  painter  is  also  a  writer  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  All  his  judgments  on  his  own  art  are  the  utterance 
of  an  original  and  deeply  instructed  judgment.  What  he 
has  to  say  about  literature  has  a  different  interest ;  it 
represents  the  mind  of  Henley’s  coterie,  often  pungently 
expressed,  but  without  the  same  value  for  guidance.  Still, 
these  notes  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  book  which  stands 
clear  away  from  the  ruck  of  ordinary  reminiscences,  and  is 
definitely  one  to  keep. 
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chose  him  for  the  first  chairman  of  Ireland’s  Upper  House  ; 
while  Healy,  the  agitator,  the  very  scourge  of  all  that  was 
English,  became  King  George’s  first  representative  as 
Governor- General  at  the  old  Viceregal  Lodge.  The 
whirligig  of  time  surely  brings  in  its  revenges  ;  and  surely 
they  take  odd  forms.  What  would  Parnell  have  said  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  strange  evolution  ?  The  only  time 
I  ever  saw  Parnell,  I  heard  him  speak,  and  only  one  moment 
of  passion  broke  the  steely  coldness  of  his  utterance.  He 
named  Healy,  and  added  three  or  four  words,  not  of 
vituperation,  but  of  ironic  scorn  ;  and  the  sound  of  them 
went  hissing  over  the  great  gathering  like  a  whip  lash — a 
blast  of  cold  that  could  sear  like  fire.  Yet  when  one  thinks 
it  out,  so  long  as  Healy  served  Ireland — ^and  he  did  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge — he  would  have  had  Parnell’s  goodwill, 
though  never  his  forgiveness.  It  was  not  the  opposition 
to  himself  that  stirred  Parnell’s  fierceness  ;  it  was  the 
attacks  on  the  woman  he  loved. 

All  this  is  ancient  history  now.  So  are  the  themes  of 
Sir  William  Rothenstein,  who,  in  Men  and  Memories^  tells  us 
how  in  Paris,  between  1889  and  1891 — ^the  years 
Parnell’s  overthrow  and  final  struggle — he 
came  to  know,  in  intimacy,  Whistler,  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Degas,  and,  a  year  or  two  later,  Verlaine.  Of 
course,  the  French  do  not  expect  that  prolonged 
schoolboyishness  which  English  public  schools  and  univers¬ 
ities  tend  to  produce,  and  the  young  artist  had  escaped 
these  institutions  ;  but  when  all  is  said,  he  must  have 
had  amazing  precociousness,  not  only  with  his  pencil  but 
in  general  intelligence.  The  sketches  of  Verlaine  as  he 
lay  in  hospital  show  great  maturity  of  observation  ;  and 
they  complete  what  the  printed  text  has  to  tell  us  about 
this  strange  Silenus-like  vagabond.  Indeed,  the  special 
attraction  of  this  notable  book  is  the  interplay  between 
verbal  commentary  or  reminiscence  and.  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  deal  about  Whistler,  a  deal  about  Wilde  ; 
much  also,  when  the  scene  shifts  from  Paris  to  London, 
about  the  younger  lions  of  the  ’nineties.  Conder,  Aubrey 
Beardsley  and  Max  from  the  Yellow  Book  group — these 
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figure  at  full  length,  with  briefer  sketches  of  Ernest  Dowson 
and  Lionel  Johnson ;  and  of  the  painters,  Ricketts, 
Shannon,  Sickert  and  Steer,  with  George  Moore  appearing. 
But  it  is  needless  to  catalogue  names  ;  this  instalment 
(for  the  book  is  only  an  instalment),  carried  down  to  1900, 
vividly  recalls  literary  and  artistic  London  of  the  ’nineties. 
Yet  even  more  than  the  reminiscence — ^wdtty  and  amusing 
though  that  often  is,  helped  out  by  letters  from  Conder 
and  from  Max  in  particular — I  find  entertainment  in  the 
play  of  the  writer’s  mind.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ’nineties, 
a  decadent,  an  ultra-modem  ;  to-day,  in  the  ’thirties  of 
another  century,  he  is  defending  the  “  veneration  ”  which 
his  student  period  felt  for  the  work  of  an  artist  now  dis¬ 
paraged. 

“  Watts  may  have  painted  more  tedious  pictures  than 
men  less  copiously  endowed,  but  he  painted  more  splendid 
ones  .  .  .  the  impression  the  great  compositions  and 
portraits  together  made  upon  me  at  Little  Holland  House 
is  unforgettable  .  .  .  There  was  a  racial  quality  in  all 
these  portraits,  a  spirit  remote  from  the  model  stand,  from 
Louis  XV  settees  and  Coromandel  screens.  For  Watts 
could  still  paint  men  and  women  in  surroundings  which 
belong  to  their  own  time.  Victorian  furniture,  Victorian 
carpets  and  curtains  were  not  borrowed  from  other  ages  ; 
period  furniture  had  not  yet  come  in,  nor  had  the  fashion 
for  furnishing  homes  through  dealers  in  antiques.  Watts 
represented  the  flower  of  Victorian  beauty  and  culture  with 
a  distinction  which  nobody  since  has  been  able  to  recreate.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  painter  is  also  a  writer  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  All  his  judgments  on  his  own  art  are  the  utterance 
of  an  original  and  deeply  instmeted  judgment.  What  he 
has  to  say  about  literature  has  a  different  interest :  it 
represents  the  mind  of  Henley’s  coterie,  often  pungently 
expressed,  but  without  the  same  value  for  guidance.  Still, 
these  notes  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  book  which  stands 
clear  away  from  the  ruck  of  ordinary  reminiscences,  and  is 
definitely  one  to  keep. 
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M.  Andre  Siegfried’s  critical  examination  of  England’s 
crisis  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  commentar)' 
on  our  political  and  economic  state  published  since  the  war. 
The  serialisation  of  this  remarkable  book  commenced  in 
the  April  Fortnightly.  The  Poison  of  Unemployment  is 
this  month’s  instalment.  In  the  June  issue  will  appear 
Britain's  Economic  Equilibrium. 

Sir  John  Marriott  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  His  most  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  include  The  Crown  and  the  Empire  (October,  1930) 
and  The  “  Mystery  ”  of  the  Monarchy  (December, 
1930).  .  .  .  Relieved  during  the  past  year  of  some  of 

his  duties  as  head  of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  firms  in 
London,  Arthur  Waugh  has  given  his  time  to  writing. 
His  biography  is  to  be  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall 
this  autumn. 

Richard  Church,  besides  being  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
leading  poets  of  his  generation,  is  a  novelist  of  note.  Dent’s 
announce  a  new  title  by  him.  High  Summer^  for  their 
autumn  list.  .  .  .  Owen  Tweedy  appears  occasionally 
in  England  to  re-equip  himself  for  further  adventures 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  last  heard  from  in 
Baghdad.  ...  C.  F.  Melville  was  the  author  of 
Whither  Europe  in  the  January  Fortnightly.  His  view  of  the 
Mosley  Party  is  provocative.  .  .  . 

Paul  Selver,  J.  S.  Coltart  and  Miss  Isabel  Butchart 
are  the  newcomers  in  this  month’s  issue  to  the  pages  of 
the  Fortnightly.  Miss  Butchart ’s  historical  studies  are  of 
especial  interest  in  that  the  conversations  of  all  her 
characters  are  drawn  from  authentic  sources.  .  .  . 

Stephen  Gwynn’s  Monthly  Commentary  on  men  and 
events  appears  each  month  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  DICTATOR 

by  John  Hallett 


JOSEPH  PILSUDSKI.  Translated 
and  edited  by  D.  R.  Gillie.  Faher 
and  Faber.  21s. 

There  is  a  Ruritanian  quality  about 
the  career  of  Joseph  Pilsudski  which 
makes  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
English  heart.  It  has  not  been  given 
to  many  men  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  escape  from  more  than  one  prison, 
to  print  and  distribute  illicit  literature, 
to  plan  assassinations,  to  blow  up  trains, 
to  raise  an  independent  army  to  fight 
in  a  great  war,  to  transfer  its  allegiance 
when  the  war  was  over  to  the  other 
side,  to  become  the  first  president 
of  a  new  state  and,  finally,  to  over¬ 
throw  its  constitution  by  a  military 
coup  d'itat ;  and  all  this  with  the  light¬ 
hearted  self-confidence  of  the  bom 
adventurer.  In  our  own  prosaic 
Western  Euroj)e  we  have  no  desire  to 
encounter  a  Pilsudski  in  the  flesh ; 
but  we  are  momentarily  grateful  that 
the  wild  East,  as  w'ell  as  the  wild 
West,  is  still  there  to  add  a  touch  of 
old-w’orld  colour  to  this  drab  modern 
age. 

The  book  is  unusual  both  in  form 
and  in  content.  Marshal  Pilsudski 
has  published  at  various  times  exten¬ 
sive  fragments  of  autobiography.  Mr. 
Gillie  has  translated  these,  and  has 
intercalated  "  translator's  notes  ”  to 
bridge  the  gaps  in  the  narrative.  He 
has  done  his  work  with  skill  and  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  but  the  result  is  unequal. 
For  while  minor  occurrences  are  some¬ 
times  described  by  the  Marshal  himself 
at  inordinate  length,  Mr.  Gillie  in  his 
self-effacing  way  expects  us  to  be 
content  with  half  a  dozen  lines  on 
far  more  important  events  which  have 


escaped  his  hero’s  capricious  pen. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  pity  that  a  htm^ed 
pages  should  be  devoted  to  the  vmim- 
portant  military  operations  of  the 
Polish  Legion  in  1914,  and  a  single 
paragraph  to  the  Russian-Polish  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1920.  The  Marshal  has  in 
fact  written  at  length  on  these  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  but  this  section  of  his  memoirs 
is  for  some  reason  not  embodied  in  the 
present  work. 

In  his  early  youth  Pilsudski  spent 
five  years  in  exile  in  Siberia,  and  later 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Warsaw  Citadel 
from  which  he  escaped  by  feigning 
insanity.  The  motive  force  which  lent 
coherence  to  his  chequered  career 
down  to  1917  was  hatred  of  Russia ; 
and  the  intensity  of  this  emotion 
constituted  the  strength  of  his  position 
in  pre-war  Polish  politics.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  Polish  movement  was  divided  into 
two  strongly  opposed  factions :  the 
National  Democrats,  who  hoped  to 
win  autonomy  for  Poland  by  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  Russian  government, 
and  the  Socialists  who  aimed  at 
independence  for  Poland  through  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsarist  regime.  There 
was  a  dramatic  moment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  when 
Pilsudski,  the  leader  of  the  Socialists, 
and  Dmowski,  the  leader  of  the  National 
Democrats  met  in  Tokyo.  The  former 
had  hastened  thither  to  offer  a  Polish 
legion  to  the  Japanese  army ;  the 
latter  hurried  after  him,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Russian  government,  to  coun¬ 
teract  his  designs.  But  the  Polish 
Socialists  were  also  divided.  Some  of 
them,  being  good  Marxists,  thought 
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thing  as  Russian  Tsarism.  Others, 
like  Pilsudski,  wanted  the  overthrow 
of  Tsarism  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
realisation  of  Polish  national  aspira¬ 
tions.  In  the  end  it  was  Pilsudski 
who  won,  both  against  the  National 
Democrats  and  against  the  Polish 
International  Socialists.  But  the 
bitterness  of  these  divisions  explains 
the  fierce  animosities  which  characterise 
the  political  life  of  new  Poland. 

The  first  result  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  was  to  deprive  Pilsudski  of  his 
mission  in  life  :  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  By  a  natural  reaction, 
he  quarrelled  with  his  German  patrons, 
who  put  him  out  of  harm’s  way  by 
interning  him  at  Magdeburg  for  the 
last  fifteen  months  of  the  war.  The 
revolution  released  him ;  and  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Poland  to  be 
proclaimed  dictator  and  subsequently, 
when  the  Diet  met,  to  be  elected 
president.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  man 
of  Pilsudski’s  temperment  and  training 
to  fit  himself  into  the  framework  of 
constitutional  government ;  and  the 
spleen  which  had  once  found  an  outlet 
in  the  struggle  with  Russia  now  too 
often  vented  itself  on  his  compatriots. 
The  present  book  stops  at  1923,  before 
the  internal  struggle  had  reached  its 
climax  in  the  coup  d’itat. 

Marshal  Pilsudski's  prose  reads  well 
and  vividly  in  Mr.  Gillie’s  version. 
Best  of  all  are  the  speeches.  The 
Marshal  is  a  great  orator.  Whether 
he  speaks  of  Vilna  "  whose  walls 
caressed  me  as  a  child  and  taught  me 
to  love  the  greatness  of  truth,”  or 
accuses  his  detractors  ”  of  spitting,  of 
throwing  mud,  of  which  the  mind  that 
can  bring  itself  to  such  things  must  be 
full,”  we  recognise  the  authentic  note 
of  one  who  sways  men  by  the  power 
of  words.  He  is,  first  and  last,  a  born 
fighter ;  and  Poland  is  not  the  first 
State  in  history  to  be  embarrassed 
by  one  of  the  major  problems  of  peace — 
what  to  do  with  our  successful  generals  ? 


EDMUND  GOSSE,  by  Evan  Char- 

teris.  Heinemann.  25s. 

Mr.  Charteris  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  admirable  fulfilment  of  an 
extremely  difficult  task.  There  is  no 
harder  subject  for  a  biographer  than 
a  man  of  letters,  nothing  less  easy  to 
get  over  the  footlights  than  a  true 
estimate  of  a  personality  which  has 
already  given  itself  full,  though  some¬ 
times  self-distorted,  expression  in  such 
a  vast  output  of  literature,  critical  and 
creative,  as  flowed  for  sixty  years  from 
the  pen  of  Edmund  Gosse.  And  in 
his  case  the  difficulty  was  intensified 
because  in  Father  and  Son  he  had 
himself  forestalled  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  the  Life  that  remained  to  be 
written.  Yet,  except  Prof.  Elton’s 
study  of  C.  E.  Montague,  no  recent 
biography  of  a  man  of  letters  equals 
this  one  in  personal  interest,  and  Prof. 
Elton  had,  to  help  him,  the  arresting 
story  of  Montague’s  war  experiences. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  ever  happened 
to  Gosse  ;  indeed  very  little  happened 
at  all.  From  a  repressed  childhood, 
over-charged  with  spiritual  instruction, 
he  passed  into  the  care  of  two  pious 
maiden-ladies  in  Tottenham,  got  a 
laborious  and  not  too  congenial  post 
on  the  cataloguing  staff  of  the  British 
Museum,  made  some  literary  friends, 
was  helped  by  one  of  them  to  more 
congenial  work  as  translator  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  married,  enlarged  his 
literary  circle,  and  finallt^  blossomed 
out  into  the  social  figure  that  all 
London  knew  as  the  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  a  leading  literary 
critic.  No  life  could  have  been  less 
eventful.  A  lecturing  tour  in  America 
and  a  shoi+  but  somewhat  unfortunate 
professorship  at  Cambridge  were  its 
most  outstanding  features. 

But  it  is  the  man  himself,  the  busy 
writer,  the  brilliant  conversationalist, 
“  the  bom  medium,”  whose  eagerness 
was  so  contagious  and  sympathy  so 
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compelling,  that  Mr.  Charteris  contrives 
to  make  live  again  in  the  pages  of 
this  book.  Gosse's  life  was  a  long 
string  of  ardent  friendships,  a  never- 
ending  series  of  literary  enthusiasms. 
The  friends  included  Hamo  Thomycroft 
— perhaps  the  dearest  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  of  them  all — R.  L.  Stevenson, 
S\\inbvu-ne,  Austin  Dobson,  Henry 
James,  George  Moore,  and  the  literary 
enthiisiasms  ranged  from  the  Restora¬ 
tion  dramatists,  an  early  love,  through 
the  eighteenth-century  poets,  Gray  of 
the  “  Elegy  ”  in  particular,  down  to 
the  Parnassians  and  Symbolists  and 
even  younger  representatives  of  the 
latest  French  and  English  Schools. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Gosse  that  in 
mind  and  spirit  he  never  grew  old, 
though  in  social  outlook  and  on 
questions  of  morals  his  standpoint  was 
old-fashioned  and  Victorian.  There  is 
a  curiously-worded  letter  here  quoted, 
where,  anent  Stead’s  fine,  though 
imprudent,  crusade  against  the  horrors 
of  the  White  Slave  traffic,  Gosse  says 
to  R.L.S. :  “  I  have  quite  broken  with 
the  newspapers.  .  .  .  My  last  bond 
was  broken  when  the  P.M.G.  burst 
into  its  Romance  of  the  Brothel.” 

That  was  Gosse  all  over ;  he  had  a 
horror  of  irregularities  and  social 
scandals.  He  was  a  stickler  for 
etiquette.  Never  was  anyone  less 
Bohemian,  though  seldom  had  any 
literary  man  a  wider  circle  of  writer 
and  painter  friends,  renewed  from 
generation  to  generation.  As  a  critic, 
he  had  the  defects  of  his  sympathetic 
and  mercurial  temperament.  His  early 
education  had  been  faulty,  and  he 
wrote  too  much.  His  scholarship  was 
often  to  seek,  and  he  did  not  always 
stop  to  verify  his  references.  Hence 
the  unfortunate  episode  of  the  Churton 
Collins’  controversy,  when  the  sounder, 
if  less  brilliant,  critic  from  Oxford 
convicted  Gosse  of  grievous  errors  in 
the  American  Lectures  which  he  had 
published  through  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  From  Shakespeare  to 


Pope,  and  the  substance  of  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  course  of 
lectures  he  was  giving  at  Cambridge 
as  Clark  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 
Gosse  never  forgot  or  forgave  that 
exposure.  The  episode  is  here  treated 
with  sympathy  and  on  the  whole  with 
discretion  ;  but,  though  jealousy  might 
be  assigned  as  the  motive  of  the 
attack  by  Gosse’s  consolers,  it  should 
not  now  be  imputed  to  Collins  without 
further  evidence  to  support  it. 

As  a  writer,  Gosse  will  live  mainly 
because  of  two  books.  Father  and  Son, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  and  already  a 
classic,  and  the  study  of  Thomas  Gray 
in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
His  poetry  had  charm  and  polish  but 
no  depth,  and  his  critical  studies  had 
grace,  sparkle,  and  wide  knowledge, 
but  they  did  not,  like  Matthew  Arnold's, 
make  an  epoch  in  criticism.  It  was 
both  his  good,  and  his  bad,  fortune 
that  when  he  began  to  write,  the  more 
serious  and  scholarly  criticism  of  the 
'sixties  was  giving  place  to  ”  the 
criticism  which  touches  hghtly  through 
the  medium  of  analogy  and  allusion, 
which  gossips  and  becomes  confidential 
and  aims  at  accelerating  enjoyment.” 
In  that  sort  of  criticism  Gosse  was  to 
prove  himself  a  master ;  but  the  ease 
with  which  he  mastered  it  disguised 
from  both  the  world,  and  too  often 
from  himself,  that  its  roots  had  not 
struck  down  deep  enough  into  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  accurate  scholarship. 

It  is  probably  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
conversationalist  that  he  will  be  best 
remembered.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
pubUshing,  as  his  biographer  here  does, 
so  large  and  varied  a  selection  of  his 
intimate  letters.  And  with  his  quick 
observation  and  his  great  gift  for 
portraiture,  he  was  supremely  well 
qualified,  as  Mr.  Charteris  says,  ”  to 
be  the  glorified  showman  of  experience 
lending  art  to  reminiscence  and 
differentiating  it  from  anecdote." 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT.  Centenary 

Edition,  Edited  by  P.  P.  Howe. 

Vols.  13,  14,  15.  Dent.  £15  15s. 

the  set  of  21  vols. 

With  these  three,  six  of  the  twenty-one 
volumes  of  the  sedate  and  impressive 
Complete  Hazlitt  are  published.  The 
"  Table  Talk  ”  is  still  cunningly 
delayed  and  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  any  but  the  out-and-out  Hazlittian 
will  be  kept  long  in  patience  by  the 
Napoleon.  Every  man  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  have  his  magnum  opus  as  he  ought 
to  have  his  private  theological  system, 
his  hidden  deity,  some  weapon  against 
the  world ;  but  one  picks  up  the 
Napoleon  with  the  perfunctory  sym¬ 
pathy  reserved  for  idols  that  have 
outlived  their  religion  and  their  utility. 
For  there  is,  alas  !  no  need  to  read  the 
Napoleon ;  Hazlitt,  the  man,  dis¬ 
coursing  on  tyrants  and  tyranny, 
liberty  and  complacency,  French  vanity 
and  English  insolence,  the  shame  of 
legitimate  kings  and  the  classic  stature 
of  a  great  conqueror  who  will  free  the 
world  from  oppression,  we  will  read 
with  profit  and  a  communicated  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  Hazlitt  plodding  through 
history  on  his  vast  task  of  si)ecial 
pleading  is  too  much.  His  is  an  irrele¬ 
vant  rebellion,  something  too  senti¬ 
mentally  “  agin  the  government  ”  to 
reach  l^yond  his  time  into  ours. 

Nor  can  we  soothe  our  despair  by 
the  comforting  reflection  that,  in  its 
day,  the  Life  had  a  place.  It  was  his 
last  work ;  the  writing  of  it  virtually 
killed  him  and  ruined  the  publishers ; 
Scott  had  forestalled  him  and  the 
book  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
critics.  It  entirely  “  missed  the 
market."  As  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  in 
his  caustic  biography  remarked ;  "It 
cannot  but  be  unfortunate  when  a 
man  is  doomed  to  select  for  his  hero 
the  arch-enemy  of  his  country.  It 
is  wisest  to  hate  your  country's 
enemies.  The  Church  allows  it,  the 


national  anthem  demands  it,  and  the 
experience  of  mankind  approves  it.” 
But  the  tragedy — if  that  is  not  too  big 
a  word  to  describe  the  unresolved 
conflict  between  Hazlitt's  zest  and  his 
exasperation — lies  deeper  in  that  curi¬ 
ous  inheritance  of  a  conscience  in 
rebellion  which  Hazlitt  had  from  his 
Irish  forbears,  in  that  mysterious  some¬ 
thing  which,  in  De  Quincey’s  w'ords, 
put  him  early  "  athwart  the  current 
of  existence.”  The  spectacle  of 
Wordsworth's  sheepish  return  to  the 
fold  is  not  elevating  ;  but  there  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  being  in  a  minority 
too  long. 

If  you  remain  in  rebellion  long 
enough,  of  course,  you  may  survive 
for  the  next  revolution  and  one  can 
start  many  a  hare  by  transcribing 
certain  passages  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Coalition  and  trying  their 
application  to  the  present  regime  in 
Russia.  Would  a  latter-day  Hazlitt 
have  found  there  that  "  one  reputation 
in  modem  times  equal  to  the  ancients 
.  .  .  a  man  greater  than  the  throne 
he  sat  upon,”  or  that  instigation  to  a 
"  love  of  glory  ”  and  "  the  wish  to 
see  personal  merit  prevail  over  external 
rank  and  circumstance  ?  ”  Would 
not  the  sentimentalist  have  created 
him  and  the  accompanying  metaphy¬ 
sician  have  split  hairs  in  his  defence  ? 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  Napoleon  and 
the  kings,  this  cause  or  the  other, 
that  can  really  interest  us,  as  we  pick 
up  the  Life,  but  Hazlitt  himself ; 
the  man  who  takes  his  "  three  hours 
walk  to  dinner — ^and  then  to  thinking.” 
Where  is  he  in  the  Life  ?  First  of  all  in 
the  preface,  which  the  publisher  was 
afraid  of,  sick  and  tired,  unrepentant, 
"  bloody  but  vmbowed  ”  ;  again  in  the 
magnificent  chapter  on  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution  with  its  oratori¬ 
cal  swing  and  prosecution : 

"It  is  sometimes  pretended  as 
if  the  French  Revolution  burst  out 
like  a  volcano  without  any  previous 
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warning,  only  to  alarm  and  destroy 
— or  as  one  of  those  comet-like 
appearances,  the  approach  of  which 
no  one  can  tell  till  the  shock  and 
conflagration  are  felt  ...  It  was 
not  a  dearth  of  provisions,  the  loss 
of  the  Queen’s  jewels,  that  could 
overturn  all  the  institutions  and 
usages  of  a  great  Kingdom — it  was 
not  the  revolution  that  produced 
the  change  in  the  face  of  society,  but 
the  change  in  the  texture  of  society 
that  produced  the  revolution,  and 
brought  its  outward  appearance  to 
a  nearer  correspondence  with  its 
inward  sentiments." 

Again  there  is  Hazlitt  of  the  purple 
patch  flaming  into  invective  as  he 
blames  the  G)alition  for  the  Terror : 

"  Those  who  did  all  in  their  power 
to  impede  the  march  of  truth  and 
freedom  (with  impudence  and  hypo¬ 
crisy  at  their  side)  and  sooner  than  re¬ 
linquish  a  title  of  their  own  pride  and 
monstrous  pretentions,  to  convert  the 
the  fairest  prospects  into  a  scene  of 
devastation  and  blood,  bringing 
about  the  very  calamities  they 
predicted,  by  driving  a  whole  people 
to  despair  and  madness,  no  less  by 
the  threats  and  vengeance  denovmced 
than  from  the  hopes  and  possession 
of  liberty  snatched  from  them." 

And  with  Napoleon  at  the  entry 
into  the  States  of  Parma  is  Hazlitt, 
the  painter,  the  man  at  peace,  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  Correggio  "  St. 
Jerome  ”  in  a  delightful  interlude  in 
the  narrative,  which  concludes  with  the 
characteristic  shot,  that  if  the  British 
had  been  offered  the  alternative  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  or  the  Cor¬ 
reggio  there  would  have  been  no 
doubt  about  the  choice.  Pictures, 
“  offer  no  temptation  to  our  cupidity  "  I 

In  short,  one  finds  as  one  reads  a 
growing  admiration  for  these  intensely 
personal  volumes.  Over  and  over 
again  there  are  superb  scenes :  the 
entry  into  Moscow  and  the  sinister 


beginnings  of  the  fire,  that  return  to 
Josephine  when  she  ran  hysterically 
from  the  room  ;  and,  finally,  no  reader 
could  fail  to  catch  the  fire  of  Hazlitt’s 
indignation  at  the  wretchedness  of 
the  tragedy  of  St.  Helena,  or  to  feel 
that  his  spirit  w'as  equal  to  the  theme 
if  his  judgment  were  not. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


RUSSIA :  A  SOCIAL  HISTORY,  by 

D.  S.  Mirsky.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  G. 

Seligman.  The  Cresset  Press.  25s. 

In  the  prospectus  of  Prince  Mirsky 's 
Russia  we  are  warned  that  "  this  book 
is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  tjTpe  of  history.  It  is  not  a 
narrative  of  events  but  an  attempt  to 
present  the  more  stable  parts  of  the 
background  of  the  several  periods  of 
Russian  history."  As  it  should  be, 
the  book  opens  with  an  able  definition 
of  the  geographic  backgroxmd,  which  is 
followed  by  a  sketch  of  Russia  before 
the  Russians,  from  the  Palaeolithic 
times  onwards.  In  dealing  with 
Russian  history  proper,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  mual  division  of  its 
process  into  the  Kiev,  the  Tartar, 
the  Muscovite,  and  the  Petersburg 
periods,  wisely  stopping  at  the  Russian 
revolution  as  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  era.  Through  an  analysis 
of  the  geographic,  economic  and  social 
causes,  he  tries  to  show  not  only  various 
iimer  springs  of  Russian  history,  but 
also  the  proper  characteristics  of  each 
period  as  presented  by  its  general  style 
of  life,  its  social  factors,  and  partly 
also  its  art  and  literature. 

The  task  of  writing  a  book  with  such 
a  range  in  some  300  pages,  and  for 
foreign  readers  into  the  bargain,  is 
in  itself  extremely  difficult.  M.  I. 
Pokrovsky's  Russian  History,  which 
is  written  on  somewhat  analogous  lines, 
runs  into  four  substantial  volumes  and 
still  remains  a  rather  condensed  work. 
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The  gaps  which  one  finds  in  Prince  as  a  study  and  as  a  reference  lx)ok 


Mirsky  s  book  are  thus  due  mainly 
to  a  lack  of  space.  Many  aspects 
had  to  be  dealt  with  only  cursorily, 
while  page  after  page  looks  almost  too 
crammed  with  facts  and  comments. 
The  book  would  certainly  gain  if  more 
space  had  been  allotted  to  the  "  external 
events  ”  proper — the  more  so  because 
it  is  intended  for  the  non-Russian 
readers,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  not  over¬ 
familiar  with  those  events.  One  also 
misses  at  times  an  organic  leading 
thread,  and  finally  a  "  synthetic  ” 
concluding  chapter  which  would  sum 
up  the  quintessence  of  the  book  and 
show  both  the  inevitability  and  the 
enormous  significance  of  the  Russian 
revolution  on  a  proper  scale.  With  all 
that,  Mirskj^’s  book  is  valuable  both 


full  of  information.  His  competent 
classification  of  various  languages, 
races,  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting 
the  present  Russian  territory  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  to  the  foreign  student, 
while  the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  in 
their  relationship  to  the  Russians 
proper  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
would  like  to  get  initiated  into  these 
rather  involved  problems.  In  spite 
of  its  shortcomings — and  of  some  of 
them  the  author  himself  is  perfectly 
aware — the  book  can  be  recommended 
both  as  an  introduction  to  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  Russian  past  and  as  a 
key  to  the  complicated  present-day 
Russia  which  has  grown  out  of  that 
past.  Janko  Levrin. 


ADVENTURES 

RUSSIA  AT  RANDOM,  by  Owen 
Tweedy.  Jarrolds.  js  (d. 

CONFLICT ;  ANGORA  TO  AF¬ 
GHANISTAN,’  by  Rosita  Forbes. 
Cassell.  15s. 

BRITMIS,  by  Phelps  Hedges.  Jona¬ 
than  Cape.  I2S.  6d. 

ALARMS  AND  EXCURSIONS  IN 
ARABIA,  by  Bertram  Thomas. 
Allen  and  Unwin.  15s. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  for 
the  publicist  to  discover  than  the  truth 
about  Russia :  that  part  of  Central 
Asia  which  is  under  Russian  influence 
is,  indeed,  a  closed  book  for  all  but 
those  who  avow  Bolshevist  sympathies. 
The  author  of  the  first  book  on  my  list 
went  to  Leningrad  and  Moscow  as  a 
three  days’  tourist  only,  and  his 
impressions,  though  most  readable,  are, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  reality  or 
essence  of  the  Bolshevist  experiment. 


IN  THE  EAST 

necessarily  and,  in  fact,  confessedly 
superficial.  Mr.  Tweedy  throws  more 
light,  in  short,  upon  his  own  sensitive 
and  sensible  temperament  than  upon 
the  old  and  new  capitals  of  Russia.  He 
notes  the  prevalence  of  the  queue 
habit,  the  Soviets’  masterly  control  of 
publicity,  the  pathos  of  'Tsarskoye 
Syelo,  and  so  on ;  he  records,  as  a 
matter  of  somewhat  pathetic  interest, 
some  of  the  propaganda  which  was  duly 
dinned  into  him  by  charming  and 
apparently  sincere  guides,  but  he  is 
too  experienced  a  traveller  either  to 
reject  or  to  accept  in  toto  such  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  says  much  for  the  readiness 
of  his  pen,  and  particularly  for  his 
gentle  but  affecting  humour,  that  this 
slight  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
at  one  sitting. 

Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes  was  unable  even 
to  get  into  Russia.  Neither  did  she 
— though  one  might  not  guess  it  from 
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the  title  of  her  book — penetrate  into 
Afghanistan.  But  she  devotes  some 
fifty  pages  of  her  book  to  the  tales  of 
refugees  from  Russia  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  north-west  Persia.  These 
are  not,  unfortunately,  particularly 
enlightening,  and  they  might,  for  all 
their  picturesqueness,  have  been 
omitted  from  a  volume,  the  apparent 
object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the 
movement  towards  modernisation  in 
Islamic  States  and  the  forces  of  action 
and  reaction  in  that  movement.  If 
Mrs.  Forbes  is  not  profound  she  is 
generally  purposeful,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  she  had 
allowed  a  considerable  amount  of 
“  copy,”  which,  though  suitable  enough 
as  mere  journalism,  is  not  really  ger¬ 
mane  to  her  subject,  to  be  included  in 
this  book.  She  has  fallen,  moreover, 
between  the  learned  and  the  light, 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  her  natural 
bent  is  towards  the  latter. 


Major  Phelps  Hedges  has  a  first-class 
story  to  tell,  but  his  telling  of  it  could 
have  been  infinitely  improved  had  he 
employed  someone  to  wring  the  sponge 
of  his  mind  for  him.  He  was  sent,  at 
the  end  of  1918,  to  join  the  British 
Military  Mission  which  was  attached 
to  the  Orenburg  Army,  a  force  of 
largely  effete  Russians  that  had  been 
operating  against  the  Reds  south  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  His  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  officers  of  the  "  Whites,” 
he  makes  no  endeavour  to  disguise  :  a 
penchant  for  fearless  statement  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  assets  of  the  work. 
How  he  journeyed  across  Siberia  from 
Vladivostok  to  Omsk  and  Petrapav- 
lovsk,  how,  together  with  a  few  other 
stranded  Europeans,  he  was  left  in  the 
air  at  Akmolinsk,  the  only  way  of 
escape  from  the  oncoming  Reds  being 
eastwards  across  the  Kirghiz  Steppes 
and  the  Gobi  Desert,  and  how  he 
achieved  a  most  memorable  trek,  via 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MADAME 

A  Life  of  Madame  Blavatsky 

By  ‘  EPHESIAN  ’  (C.  E.  BECHHOFER  ROBERTS) 

With  portrait  frontispiece.  -js.  (id.  net 

“  Mr.  Roberts  has  dealt  faithfully  but  not  uncharitably 
with  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  the  result  is  a  book  so 
illuminating  and  amusing  that  we  hope  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  write  a  sequel.” — Morning  Post. 

OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE 

By  GORDON  HOME 

With  61  Illustrations  in  photogravure,  and  numerous  black 
and  white  drawings  from  contemporary  sources.  5 1  J’.  6d.  net 
“  An  admirably  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  history 
of  the  old  bridge.  The  illustrations  alone  make  the  book 
notable.”— Tims. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD.,  VIGO  ST.,  W.i 
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Chuguchak,  Urumchi,  Hani,  Lianchow, 
and  Honan  to  Peking — this,  as  I  have 
said,  constitutes  a  quite  remarkable 
tale. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  best  book  of 
these  four.  Mr.  Bertram  Thomas,  whose 
success,  announced  but  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  crossing  the  Great  Southern 
Desert  of  Arabia — a  feat  never  before 
accomplished  by  white  man — ^has 
written  a  book  that  is  at  once  virile, 
scholarly,  and  fertile.  It  must  appeal 
both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the 
specialist.  His  experiences  during  and 
after  the  War  in  Mesopotamia,  under 
the  historic  r^me  of  Sir  Arnold 
Wilson  as  Civil  Commissioner,  make 
intensely  exciting  matter :  even  more 
thrilling  is  his  account  of  a  naval 
encounter,  undertaken  last  summer, 
with  a  recalcitrant  sheikh  in  north¬ 
eastern  Oman,  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Thomas  writes  modestly,  with  the 
blithe  spirit  of  youth  even,  but  at  his 
best  his  dramatic  force  is  notable. 
His  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  imcultured  Arab  are,  moreover, 
highly  developed.  Small  wonder  that 
the  sheikhs  of  the  Muntafiq,  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  trusted  him :  small 
wonder  that,  having  been  rescued  by 
aeroplane  from  Shatrah,  during  the 
1920  rebellion  against  the  British,  he 
returned  six  months  later  to  be  received 
with  open  arms :  small  wonder  that, 
in  1930,  he  was  able  to  arrange  peace 
terms  with,  and  to  gain  the  friendship 
of,  an  infidel-hating  sheikh  whose 
prestige  had  been  disturbed  by  the  guns 
of  H.M.S.  Lupin. 

Of  that  unknow  south-eastern 
comer  of  Arabia,  Mr.  Thomas  writes 
with  knowledge  unsurpassed  by  any 
living  European.  For  the  last  five 
years  he  has  lived  there,  acting  as 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
and  Oman.  With  infinite  care, obviously 
the  product  of  considerable  sympathy, 
he  discovers  to  us  the  primitive  ways  of 
its  peoples,  their  customs  and  beliefs, 
their  hopes  and  fears.  He  describes 


the  eating  of  sharks  and  of  fish-fed 
oxen,  the  best  mode  of  cooking  locusts, 
the  pagan  rites  and  the  folk-lore  of 
many  Omanis,  a  hundred  unsuspected 
facts  about  the  camel  (and  how  much 
has  been  written  on  the  camel  since  the 
War ! ),  the  marches  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  and  Oman  through  his  extensive 
domains — a  practice  which  shows  Oman 
to  have  certain  resemblances  to 
mediaeval  or  feudal  Europe — he  regales 
us,  in  short,  with  innumerable  un¬ 
known  facts,  historical,  anthropolo¬ 
gical,  archaeological.  This  is  a  book  of  a 
rare  kind,  well  worthy  of  taking  a 
place  with  other  classic  volumes  on 
Arabia,  a  country  which  has  induced 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in 
writing  than  any  other  single  land. 

Kenneth  W’illiams. 


OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE,  by  Gordon 
Home.  The  Bodley  Head.  31s.  6</. 
This  was  a  book  that  wanted  doing, 
and  few  writers  could  have  been 
trusted  to  do  it  more  thoroughly  than 
Mr.  Gordon  Home,  whose  knowledge 
of  old  London  is  exhaustive,  and  whose 
name  is  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  city  in  Roman  and  Mediaeval 
times.  Apart  from  the  fascination 
of  the  subject,  the  history  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  bridge,  which  was  once 
such  a  decorative  feature,  was  well 
worth  retelling  ;  for  it  is  over  a  century 
since  Richard  Thompson  produced  his 
painstaking  and  voluminous  account 
of  it.  Until  now  that  work  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  bridge  ;  but  much  has  happened 
since  those  days  ;  many  new  facts  have 
emerged,  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  Horae 
has  amply  availed  himself,  and  here 
we  have  as  complete  a  record  of  this 
outstanding  monument  of  London’s 
past  as  the  most  exacting  can  require. 
Old  London  Bridge  has  become  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  name  of  the  only 
means  of  communication  which  origin- 


Two  Important  Spring  Books 


Just  Out 


New  Discoveries  Relating 
to  the  Antiquity  of  Man 

Sir  Arthur  Keith,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

F.R.S. 

Investigates  the  problem  of  man’s  origin  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries  in  all  parts  of  the  world — Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Moravia,  America,  China,  Java,  Australasia,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  etc. ;  and  proves  conclusively  that  Darw'in  was  right  when 
he  said  that  Man  under  the  influence  of  Biological  forces  which  may 
be  observed  has  been  raised  from  a  place  among  the  Anthropoid 
Apes.  Written  in  non-technkal  language  yet  with  strict  scientific 
accuracy,  this  book  is  invaluable  to  all  who  would  know  the  latest 
and  best  regarding  the  origin  of  Man. 

Large  demy  8vo.  i88  illustrations.  512  pages.  £1-1-0  net. 

Ready  June  2nd 

Life:  Outlines  of  General 
Biology 

Professor  Sir  J .  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc. 

and 

Professor  Patrick  Geddes. 

Takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Biology  and 
illustrates  the  kind  of  problem  to  be  faced  along  the  four  main  lines 
of  enquiry — Physiological,  Anatomical,  Embryological  and  Evolu¬ 
tionary.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  natural  history  or 
ecoloncal  aspects  of  Biology  and  on  Evolution  problems.  A  distinc¬ 
tive  future  IS  the  prominence  g^ven  to  the  long-standing  opposition 
iMtween  mechanistic  and  vitalistic  ways  of  looking  at  life  ;  and  here 
it  is  hoped  that  an  eirenic,  because  synoptic,  solution  has  been  reached. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  questions  which  are  not  very  frequently 
discussed,  such  as  the  position  of  Biology  among  the  Sciences,  the 
sub-divisions  of  Biology,  the  relations  of  Biology  to  other  intellectual 
activities,  to  the  arts,  and  to  human  life,  in  its  ethical  as  well  as 
practical  aspects. 

Medium  8vo.  202  illustrations.  1520  pages.  £3-3-0  net. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  Ltd. 

38,  .Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 
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ally  existed  between  the  two  banks  of 
the  river.  It  is  one  of  those  features 
to  which  we  look  back  as  we  do  to 
some  half  forgotten  far-off  thing,  which 
looms  in  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of 
visionary  delight.  We  see  it  in  our 
mind’s  eye  as  far  more  ample  and  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  Ponte  Vecchio  ; 
we  visualise  its  component  parts  :  the 
little  chapel  in  its  midst ;  the  pinnacled 
splendour  of  Nonesuch  House,  and  the 
earlier  Gate  House  with  its  drawbridge  ; 
the  great  stone  gateway  on  the  South¬ 
wark  side,  on  which  the  heads  of 
malefactors  rotted  as  they  did  on 
Temple  Bar ;  the  rows  of  dwellings 
dominating  its  squat  but  massive 
arches ;  and  the  rush  of  the  tide 
pouring  through  those  arches,  and, 
incidentally,  bringing  with  their 
turbulence  fame  and  fortime  to  the 
founder  of  a  ducal  house.  We  see, 
in  later  days,  painters  setting  up  their 
easels,  and  studying  the  manifold  lights 
and  shadows  playing  on  the  waters,  and 
the  vivid  life  of  the  eighteenth  century 
borne  on  their  surface ;  and  in  the 
paintings  of  Serres  and  Monamy,  and 
through  Hogarth’s  opened  window, 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  city  on  its 
banks,  which  Wren  had  reconstructed 
and  to  w'hich  Gibbs  and  Chambers  and 
the  rest,  were  to  add  their  quota  of 
edifices  and  spires. 

This  is,  I  think,  what  springs  to  our 
minds  when  we  speak  or  think  of  Old 
London  Bridge.  But  the  structure  we 
conjure  up  had  earlier  and  later 
phases.  So  far  back  as  A.D.43  a 
bridge  was  here,  although  not  exactly 
at  the  same  point  as  the  structure 
which  Peter  de  Colechurch  created  in 
the  twelfth  century,  from  which  latter 
the  old  houses  were  cleared  away 
during  the  eighteenth  century  leaving, 
however,  the  ancient  arches,  so  narrow, 
except  for  a  large  one  formed  in  the 
centre,  that  people  daringly  "  shot  the 
bridge  ”  in  the  time  of  George  the 
Fourth  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 


In  this  excellent  and  fully  docu 
mented  book,  we  have  the  w'hole 
history  of  the  famous  structure  narrated  j 

so  vividly,  that  even  such  technical 
portions  as  might  be  supposed  to  give 
the  reader  pause,  become  part  of  a 
fascinating  whole.  For  what  we  here 
peruse  is  in  a  sense  the  record  not 
merely  of  a  bridge  but  of  a  little  ; 
riverside  village,  the  tenements  and 
shops  of  which  overhung  the  roaring 
waters,  where  books  were  printed  and 
published,  where  merchandise  was  sold,  i 

where  artists  lived  and  worked,  and  i 

across  which  had  pas.sed  those  gaily  5 

caparisoned  processions  of  Mediaeval  ’ 

and  Tudor  times,  which  gave  to  the 
London  of  the  remote  past  a  glamour  j 
which  has  not  a  little  blinded  us  to  its  5 
manifold  discomforts.  | 

E.  Beresford  Chancellor.  * 


EVERYMAN,  a  moral  play,  presented  y 

by  Thomas  Derrick.  Dent.  15s.  u 

A 

In  the  foreword  to  the  attractive  ij 

edition  of  the  play  of  Everyman,  ij 

presented  by  Thomas  Derrick,  we  are  | 

told  that  it  "  has  been  conceived  as  a  I 

whole,  and  planned,  page  by  page,  by  J 

the  artist.”  Such  books  are  all  too  | 

rare,  where  there  has  been  a  definite  J 

attempt  at  unity  through  co-operation  3 

between  artist  and  printer.  Every  J 

incident  in  the  play  has  been  depicted  ji 
with  a  wood-cut,  well  placed  over  the  / 
text.  Mr.  Derrick  has  given  the  [ 

wood-cut  its  original  function,  namely,  j 

to  embellish  the  printed  page.  Perhaps  ■ 

a  heavier  and  more  decorative  type,  of  | 

the  character  used  on  the  title-page,  ■ 

would  have  been  in  closer  harmony  } 

with  the  stronger  designs  which  tend  in  | 

some  instances  to  overwhelm  the  words  i 

beneath.  However,  the  cuts  themselves  | 

have  considerable  charm,  and  are  f 

admirably  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  | 

play.  I 

F.  W.  Wentworth-Sheilds.  ] 


BURNS  OATES  &  WASHBOURNE 

LIMITED 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

By  F.  W.  RYAN 

A  study  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  their  origin  and  organ¬ 
isation  through  the  centuries. 

*  An  excellent  story  excellently  told  ’  .  .  .  .  Spectator 

Fully  illustrated  with  Maps.  Cloth  gilt,  25s.  net 

THE  MODERN  ADVENTURE 

By  W.  J.  BLYTON 

'  A  most  inspiring  book  written  from  a  great  knowledge  of  contemporary 
literature.’ — Dr.  J.  M.  Bulloch — Daily  Dispatch.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MORE  MEMORIES  AND  MUSINGS 

By  the  Rt.  Abbot  Sir  DAVID  HUNTER-BLAIR,  Bart.,  O.S.B. 

*  .  .  .  entertaining  and  vivacious  volume  of  reminiscences.’ — 

Aberdeen  Press 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  7s.6d. 

INTO  THEIR  COMPANY 

By  a  Medical  Womaiij  a  Girl  and  a  Wife. 

With  a  Preface  by  Father  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 

A  book  for  a  modern  girl  on  love  and  marriage  :  the  counterpart  of 
Fr.  Martindale ’s  famous  ‘  Difficult  Commandment  ’  for  boys. 

Wrapper  Is.  6d.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  J.L.  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

By  M.  E.  M.  YOUNG 

Miss  Young’s  fame  has  already  spread  far  as  a  result  of  her  play,  '  The 
Alabaster  Box,’ and  these  eleven  short  stories  show  equal  dramatic  power 
in  another  medium.  Crown  8vo.  5/- 

THE  HIGHER  COURT 

By  M.  E.  M.  YOUNG 

(Author  of  the  '  Alabaster  Box’). 

A  Play  in  four  acts.  3s.  6d. 

43,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C.i,  and 
129,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.i. 
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JUAN  IN  AMERICA,  by  Eric  Link- 
later.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 

LADYBROOK,  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 
Collins,  ys.  6d. 

CHARLOTTE’S  ROW,  by  H.  E. 
Bates.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Linklater  provides  his  book  with 
a  prologue,  entitled  The  Family  Tree, 
of  which  the  chief  purpose  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Juan  Motley  is  a  descendant 
of  Don  Juan  himself.  This  prologue 
is  as  well  written  as  the  rest  of  the 
book,  but  it  is  all  a  trifle  irrelevant,  and 
the  author  does  well  to  warn  us,  in  a 
prefatory  note,  that  "  only  readers 
with  a  rigid  historical  sense  should 
start  the  book  at  page  15.  All  others 
should  begin  at  page  63.”  For  the 
true  subject  of  the  book  is  not  Juan 
at  all,  but  modem  America,  in  all  its 
most  comic  and  sensational  aspects. 
Juan  is,  in  fact,  a  rather  featureless 
character.  He  is  a  wonderfully  adapt¬ 
able  young  man,  ready  for  any  experi¬ 
ence  that  offers  ;  but  nothing,  least  of 
all  his  love-making,  seems  to  touch 
him  intimately,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  care  what  becomes  of  him.  He 
exists  for  the  sake  of  what  he  sees ; 
he  is  a  window  through  which  we 
watch  a  highly-coloured  pageant.  Mr. 
Linklater  is  a  true  exuberant,  with  a 
vast  appetite  for  the  fun  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  travel.  And,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  he  can  write.  His  narrative 
style  is  swift  and  full  of  changing 
colour,  and  his  comments  are  always 
richly  entertaining.  He  is  particularly 
good  in  the  vein  of  elaborate  non¬ 
sense  that  is  proper  to  the  second  or 
third  stage  of  inebriation.  Here  is 
Juan  talking  to  a  large  and  lovely 
female  acrobat.  He  says,  being  full 
of  gin  : 

“  I  am  singularly  clear-sighted  at 
the  present  moment.  I  am  in  a 
mood  to  discern  the  essentials  of 


life  behind  all  its  shams  and  the 
poppycock  of  convention,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should 
experience  any  sensation  of  Hebrew 
pietism.  You  are  Pagan  and  Greek. 
Hellenic,  rather.  Hellenic  by  all 
means.  And  what  I  feel  about  you 
is  this :  your  beauty — please  don’t 
interrupt  me.  I’m  not  flattering 
you.  I'm  talking  coldly  and  dispas¬ 
sionately,  and  if  you’re  not  careful. 
I’ll  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Your  beauty,  I  feel,  is  a  function  of 
your  vitality.  That  is,  it’s  ingrained 
and  real,  not  a  mere  adventitious 
prettiness.  What  would  adventi¬ 
tious  prettiness  look  like  if  you  saw 
it  upside  down  ?  Just  damned  silly. 
But  you  don’t  look  silly  at  all.  You 
look  as  beautiful  upside  down  as  you 
do  downside  up.  I  mean  the  other 
way  up.  And  why  ?  Because  your 
beauty  is  real  and  complete,  and 
Keats  says  Beauty  is  Truth.  Beauty 
is  truth.  0  Beauty,  if  that  name 
thou  love,  who  art  a  light  to  guide 
the  erring,  and  improve  the  genial 
sense  of  youth !  I  think  that’s  mis¬ 
quoted,  but  it  doesn’t  matter,  because 
you  see  what  I  mean,  don’t  you  ? " 

In  short,  Mr.  Linklater  has  succeeded 
in  everything  that  he  has  attempted. 
And  he  has  not  attempted  intimacy. 

Miss  Farjeon  has  her  own  peculiar 
magic,  a  questing  spirit  and  a  sense  of 
the  brooding  presences  of  nature.  These 
things  give  distinction  to  her  novel  of 
the  Sussex  Downs.  Only  the  most 
insular  and  insensitive  of  Cockneys  will 
fail  to  enjoy  her  evocative  prose,  her 
descriptions  of  farmstead  and  land¬ 
scape,  her  knowledge  of  those  ancient 
green  hills  “  which  lose  themselves,  one 
beyond  another,  in  a  mist  that  is  like 
the  suspended  breath  of  sleep." 
Neither  man  nor  beast,  she  tells  us, 
"  can  do  more  than  etch  his  sign  upon 
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the  Downs.  They  take  whatever  is 
scored  upon  them,  all  crops  of  com  or 
roots,  aU  cart-tracks  and  all  furrows, 
all  prints  of  foot  and  hoof,  and  smooth 
them  to  the  shapes  of  their  own  bodies. 
They  submit  to  colour,  but  that  many- 
patched  clothing  is  worn  by  them  as 
evenly  as  skin.”  These  things,  and 
this  enthusiasm,  are  out  of  fashion : 
Chelsea  and  Bloomsbury  will  have  none 
of  them.  And  Miss  Farjeon  has  rather 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by 
perversely  deciding  to  mix  her  two 
plots  together  and  so  making  the  worst 
of  both.  The  story  that  old  Deborah 
Ley  tells  to  Robert  Etheridge,  her 
literary  lodger,  interrupts,  and  is 
interrupted  by,  the  story  of  Robert 
Etheridge  himself,  his  half-mjTstical 
love  for  the  lovely  Nona,  and  the 
conflict  between  this  love  and  another, 
of  which  we  have  only  hints.  This 
means,  for  the  reader,  a  series  of 
frustrations ;  and  the  fragrant  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  book,  delicate  and  charm¬ 
ing  though  it  is,  does  not  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  this  funda¬ 
mental  defect. 

I  find  I  have  allowed  myself  inade¬ 
quate  space  for  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Bates’s  novel,  which  certainly 
deserves  better  than  to  be  dismissed 
in  a  closing  paragraph.  As  readers  of 
his  short  stories  well  know,  Mr.  Bates 
is  master  of  a  very  careful,  flexible,  and 
vivid  style.  His  vision  is  quick,  and 
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MODERN 

GERMANIES 

CICELY  HAMILTON 

*  Miss  Hamilton  is  an  ideal  reporter 
upon  the  new  Germanies.  She  has 
missed  nothing  that  is  significant.  . 
It  is  absorbing  study,  critical  while 
sympathetic.'  Cecil  Roberts  in  the 
sphere.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 
T  Prospectus  post  free. 

PRIVATE 
SEA  JOURNALS 

ADMIRAL 

SIR  THOMAS  PASLEY 

‘  A  diary  which  is  the  real  thing. 
These  sea  journals  convey  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  man,  and  an 
accurate  picture  of  life  at  sea  150 
yearsagothat  cannot  be  surpassed.’ 
Commander  A.  T.  Stewart  in  the 
Sunday  Times.  Illustrated,  i6s.net. 
1  Prospectus  post  free. 

LONDON  AT  HOME 

M.  V.  HUGHES 

'  M.  V.  Hughes  has  the  same  gift 
[as  H.  V.  Morton]  of  fixing  upon 
the  facts  that  matter  and  describ¬ 
ing  them  in  racy  lan^age.*  Wilson 
Pope  in  the  Star.  Illustrated  by 
G.  E.  Chambers.  6s.  net. 


SHIPSHAPE 

EDMUND  VALE 

A  compendium  of  nautical  inform¬ 
ation  for  the  sea-going  landsman. 
'I  welcome  it  with  cheers.’  Harold 
Nicolson  in  the  Daily  Express. 
Illustrated.  6s.  net. 


COOKING  THROUGH 
THE  CENTURIES 

J.  R.  AIN SWORTH-D AVIS 

*  To  say  that  this  cool,  learned, 
business-like  account  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  which  have 
appeared  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  to  state  the  case  mildly.’  News- 
Chronicle.  Illustrated.  6s.  net. 

T  ^ospectus  post  free. 
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WINTER  COMEDY,  by  Sylvia 
Thompson.  Heinenuinn.  ys.  6d. 

STANTON,  by  Desmond  Coke.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall.  ys.  6d. 

SUSAN  SPRAY,  by  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith.  Cassell,  ys.  6d. 

THE  LIMESTONE  TREE,  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

Novels,  as  a  rule,  either  square  up 
to  contemporary  life  or  provide  an 
escape  from  it.  The  squaring-up  is 
apt  to  be  an  ungainly  affair  or  else 
the  most  obvious  shadow-boxing ; 
a  question  of  "  Come  here  and  be  hit," 
"  Stand  still  just  for  a  second,  hold 
your  hands  so,  now  look  at  the  little 
bird.  ..."  So  Mr.  Arlen  shadow- 
boxes  to  music  in  Mayfair,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis  batters  down  his 
friends  in  rounds  of  pre-war  unmiti¬ 
gated  slogging.  The  public  pays  and 
looks  on,  as  usual ;  thinks  "  This  is 
very  nice  "  or  "  very  nasty  "  ;  but  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  dogmatic  "  This 
is  Life  !  ”  it  only  answers,  "  Oh,  is 
it  ?  ”  And  the  reviewer,  who  acts  as  a 
sort  of  reporter  to  these  matches,  gets 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  adding,  "  Well, 
perhaps  not  life,  but— don't  you  see  ? — 
Literature."  To  that  there  is  no 
answer. 

Miss  Thompson  seems  to  tackle 
modem  life  in  Winter  Comedy,  but,  in 
fact,  she  only  makes  circles  round  it. 
She  is  concerned,  of  course,  with 
"  modem  problems,”  discontent  in 
the  air,  a  few  bloodys  slung  about,  the 
triangle  preliminary  to  the  Divorce 
Court.  Is  it  possible  to  be  a  nice,  quiet 
woman  with  all  this  jazz  about  ?  To 
have  your  fling  and  keep  it,  too  ? 
To  go  native  for  a  bit  and  be  a  good 
wife  in  the  country,  and  then  crash 
off  to  Paris  with  a  lover  ?  The  answer 
to  all  these  problems  is  simple :  Yes, 
you  can  do  it  with  money.  All  the 
characters  in  Winter  Comedy  have 
money  when  the  book  starts,  so  that 


virtually  Miss  Thompson  found  the 
answer  to  her  problems  before  she 
began  writing.  One  may  be  able  to 
pity  the  poor  little  rich  girl,  but  not  the 
poor  little  rich  girl  who  pities  herself. 
Miss  Thompson  fusses  too  much  over 
Caroline ;  she  even  makes  her  paint 
pictures  (art  is  so  serious).  Actually, 
Caroline  is  a  sensationalist  without 
the  full  determination  to  get  her  kick 
out  of  life.  She  hovers  between  being 
in  love  with  two  men,  both  determined 
and  in  earnest ;  she  loves  the  one 
who  happens  to  be  there.  In  the  end 
it  is  her  husband  who  is  there,  and  all 
ends  happily.  Winter  Comedy  is  not  a 
definitely  bad  book,  it  is  well  written, 
and  the  characters  are  individual, 
though  they  have  their  stage-faces 
towards  the  reader.  But  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  of  a  lot 
of  people  acting  up  to  a  newspaper 
article  on  "  Should  Wives  Leave 
Home  ” — all  very  concerned  and  quiet 
and  being  damned  decent  about  it. 
Miss  Thompson  writes  so  well  that  one 
wishes  she  did  not  read  newspapers. 

Stanton  is  also  a  novel  with  problems, 
but  in  this  case  the  problems  are  the 
most  interesting  part  of.  the  book. 
Mr.  Desmond  Coke  has  WTitten  a 
number  of  novels  about  school-life 
which  are  realistic  and  sympathetic, 
and  Stanton\s  an  unexaggerated  account 
of  a  boy’s  life  at  school  and  his  return 
to  it  as  headmaster.  The  story  is 
uneventful,  as  it  was  bovmd  to  be, 
but  Mr.  Coke  does  succeed  in  giving 
two  views  of  a  school — the  boys’  and 
the  masters’.  He  gives  you  bits  cf 
genuine  schoolboys’  conversation, 
slangy  and  punctuated  with  kicks, 
and  the  common-room  with  its  rivalry 
between  young  and  old  masters,  its 
esprit-de-corps  and  carefully  innocuous 
"  Great  Scott’s  ’’  is  admirably  true. 
The  problems  of  the  book  are  not 
newspaper  ones ;  sex  as  a  fact  or  a 
topic  of  conversation  is  only  incidental, 
and  boys  do  not  fall  in  love  with  their 
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housemasters’  wives.  Stanton  began 
as  a  private  school  with  a  hundred 
boys,  a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  an 
unimportant  seaside  existence :  and, 
after  forty  years,  it  moved  inland  and 
became  a  large  public  school.  Games 
were  made  compulsory,  everything 
was  well  worked  out  and  punctilious. 
Stanton  was  recognised  as  turning  out 
the  “  right  type,”  which  begins  at 
birth  on  a  waiting-list  and  goes  out 
afterwards  into  the  world  wearing  the 
right  tie.  Which  school  was  better,  the 
old  or  the  new  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  Mr.  Coke’s  answer,  and  he  states 
the  argument  with  genuine  force. 
The  book,  of  course,  is  something 
more  than  argument  for  one  system  or 
another ;  but  its  argument  is  inherent 
and  its  problems  real. 

Sman  Spray  and  The  Limestone  Tree 
are  so  amazingly  competent,  and  the 


quality  of  their  authors  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  need  only  mention  the 
titles  and  hint  the  stories.  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  modem 
novel  in  its  abundance  and  variety 
than  the  existence  of  books  like  these, 
largely  traditional  in  style  and  spirit, 
which  are  excellent  stories  and,  if  not 
quite  “  literature,”  are,  at  any  rate, 
what  Mr.  Priestley  has  called  ”  full¬ 
time  jobs.”  Reviewers  tend  to  accept 
writers  like  Miss  Kaye-Smith  and  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  as  novelists  of  genius, 
whereas  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
literature  they  are,  of  course,  nowhere. 
So  far  as  genius  goes.  Sir  Hall  Caine 
has  as  much  as  either.  They  have  the 
common  habit  of  adopting  a  county  or 
an  island,  of  romanticising  the  common 
life,  and  exploring  it  through  a  series 
of  books  in  extraordinary  detail.  It  is 
like  filling  in  the  corners  of  a  large 
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canvas.  There  is  no  new  canvas  or 
fresh  vision  ;  the  same  picture  becomes 
more  and  more  complete.  Miss  Kaye- 
Smith  is  not  interested  in  the  modem 
world,  not  even  to  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
extent  of  exploding  fireworks  in  it.  She 
has  chosen  Sussex  as  a  rambling  ground 
because  the  life  is  old-flavoured  and 
literary  associations  are  strong.  In 
Susan  Spray  she  goes  back  a  hundred 
years  and  traces  the  career  of  a  woman 
preacher  bom  on  the  border  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey.  As  a  small  child  earning  a 
few  pence  a  week  in  the  hungry  'forties, 
scaring  crows,  Susan  invented  a  vision 
of  God  in  the  field  and  expounded  it 
at  a  Sunday  meeting.  As  she  grew 
up  these  visions,  fostered  by  vanity 
and  histrionic  talent,  increased  in 
intensity.  Susan  became  leader  of  the 
Colgate  brethren.  Through  her  three 
marriages,  religion  with  its  implication 
of  prophetess,  hardened  her  to  a 
ruinous  selfishness.  She  was  capable 
of  falling  in  love,  but  her  fanaticism 
made  marriage  impossible.  Miss  Kaye- 
Smith  gives  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Susan,  hard,  passionate,  vital  and 
implacable,  and  of  her  husbands,  an 
illiterate  farmer,  a  bank  clerk  and  a 
star-gazing  religionist. 

The  Limestone  Tree  is  a  panorama 
of  Kentucky  from  early  pioneering 
days  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  gives  a  family  his¬ 
tory  over  a  number  of  generations  by 
means  of  brief  episodes,  vividly  and 
tranquilly  drawn.  The  book  has  a 
tough  and  sustained  quality  which 
is  really  impressive.  Characters  are 
bom,  love,  die ;  one  forgets  them  in 
their  descendants,  but  the  name  goes 
on,  and  the  same  hard  fighting  spirit. 
The  scenes  diuing  the  Civil  War  are 
particularly  good.  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
has  found  a  genuine  heroism  in  the 
history  of  these  settlers,  and  he  does 
not  toughen  or  romanticise  it  too 
much. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  by 

David  Davies.  Ernest  Benn.  21s. 

W’hen  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  sub¬ 
mitted  his  famous  Projet  de  traite  pour 
rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle  to  Cardinal 
Fleury,  the  comment  of  the  Cardinal 
was  that  before  the  treaty  could  be 
made  effective  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  the  hearts  of  princes.  Mr. 
Davies,  in  presenting  his  project  to 
the  world,  is  less  concerned  with  princes 
than  with  peoples ;  but  he  is  quite 
aware  that,  if  his  scheme  is  ever  to  be 
feasible,  it  must  be  backed  by  “  world 
opinion,”  that  this  opinion  must  be 
educated,  and  that  ”  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  how  long  the  educational 
process  will  take.”  This  bulky  volume 
— it  contains,  with  its  appendices,  784 
pages  of  matter — ^is  directed  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  educational  process. 

Mr.  Davies  examines  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and 
finds  them  utterly  insufficient  as 
guarantees  of  peace.  In  this  it  is 
possible  cordially  to  agree  with  him; 
for  Article  X  has,  for  all  practical 
pvuposes,  been  ”  explained  ”  away,  and, 
so  long  as  powerful  nations  remain 
outside  the  League,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  ”  economic  ”  sanctions  under 
Article  XVI  could  be  nude  effective. 
It  is  also  possible  to  agree  that  without 
effective  sanctions  the  League  would 
be  powerless  to  deal  with  any  really 
serious  international  quarrel.  But 
when  Mr.  Davies  comes  to  expoimd  his 
plan  for  remedying  these  defects  agree¬ 
ment  ceases. 

Put  briefly,  he  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  huge  force  of  International  Police, 
composed  of  quotas  drawn  from  all  the 
nations,  with  headquarters  at  some 
place  remote  from  likely  centres  of 
trouble  (he  suggests  Palestine)  and 
detachments  guarding  all  the  world’s 
strategic  points,  including  Gibraltar 
and  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals. 
This  force  is  to  consist  of  picked  men. 


G.  W.  Stonier. 
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who  are  to  be  carefully  trained  in  the 
technique  of  modern  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cultivate  in  them  the  "  international 
mind,”  so  that,  in  case  of  need,  their 
devotion  to  the  "  Kingdom  of  Justice” 
would  make  them  willing  to  share  in 
punitive  measures  against  their  own 
country.  This  force,  thus  completely 
denationalised,  is  to  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  all  modern  weapons,  obsolete 
arms  and  warships  being  left  to  the 
national  forces  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  police.  The  scheme,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  ”  is  imassailable,  for  it 
stands  on  the  rock  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  criticism 
of  this  last  rather  astounding  statement, 
which  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  federa¬ 
tions  have  usually  only  been  formed 
and  held  together  by  external  pressure 
or  internal  force ;  and  the  only 
approximate  analogies  to  Mr.  Davies’ 
scheme  are  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  the  German  Confederation  of  1815, 
neither  of  which  b  encouraging  from 
the  pacifist  point  of  view.  But  the 
fimdamental  objection  to  this  and  all 
similar  schemes  is,  that  you  must 
first  create  your  Kingdom  of  Justice 
before  you  ask  heroes  to  defend  it,  and 
that  in  thb  imperfect  world  what  b 
one  man’s  justice  is  another  man’s 
injustice.  To  tell  truth,  outside  law 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice,  and 
until  an  international  legal  system 
has  been  agreed  upon  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  international  justice 
that  can  be  enforced  by  common 
consent.  And  Mr.  Davies  himself  admits 
that  ”  the  inauguration  of  an  inter¬ 
national  legal  system  may  involve  a 
number  of  new  and  complicated  prob¬ 
lems.”  That  being  so,  it  b  idle  to 
consider  the  formation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  police  to  enforce  principles 
of  law  on  which  there  is  no  international 
agreement. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 
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London,  by  George  H.  Cuimingham. 
(Dent.) 


A  Guide  to  Finland,  by  Kay  Gilmour. 
(Methuen.) 


New  York, 
(Heitiemann.) 


by  Paul  Morand. 


A  Journey  to  China,  by  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee.  (Constable.) 


Pyramid  and  Temple,  by  Julius  Meier- 
Graefe.  (Cape.) 


The  Kangchenjunga  Adventure,  by 
F.  S.  Smythe.  (GoUancx.) 


t 


FICTION. 

Susan  Spkay,  by  Sheila  Kaye  Smith. 
{Cassell.) 

The  Weigher  of  Souw,  by  Andrd 
Maurois.  (Cassell.) 

Mr.  Dough’s  Diary,  by  A.  P.  Herbert. 
(Bonn.) 

Dermotts  Rampant,  by  Stephen 
McKenna.  (Chapman  Hall.) 

Stanton,  by  Desmond  Coke.  (Chapman 
&■  Hall.) 

Grave  Fairytale,  by  Esther  Meynell. 
(Chapman  S>  Hall.) 

The  Square  Circle,  by  Denis  Mackail. 
(Hodder  &•  Stoughton.) 

High  Summer,  by  Richard  Chnrcb. 
(Cape.) 

Tobit  Transported,  by  Stella  Benson. 
(Macmillan) 

Above  the  Dark  Circus,  by  Hugh 
Walpole.  (Macmillan.) 

The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,  by 
E.  M.  Delafield.  (Macmillan.) 

Father,  by  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden.”  (Macmillan.) 

Castle  Island,  by  R.  H.  Mottram. 
(Chatto.) 

A  New  Story,  by  David  Garnett. 
(Chatto.) 

Charlotte’s  Row,  by  H.  E.  Bates. 
(Cape.) 

Back  Street,  by  Fanny  Hurst.  (Cape.) 

Juan  in  America,  by  Eric  Linklater. 
(Cape.) 

Men  Dislike  Women,  by  Michael  Arlen. 
(Heinemann.) 

Winter  Comedy,  by  Sylvia  'Thompson. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Concave  Mirror,  by  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Shortest  Night,  by  G.  B.  Stem. 
(Heinemann.) 

Father  Malachy’s  Miracle,  by  Bruce 
Marshall.  (Heinemann.) 

A  Richer  Dust,  by  Storm  Jameson. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mardbn  Fee,  by  Gerald  Bullett. 
(Heinemann.) 


FICTION  (Contd.) 

Simpson,  by  Edward  Sackville  West, 
(Heinemann.) 

Ships  in  the  Bay,  by  D.  K.  Broster. 
(Heinemann.)  I 

The  Loving  Spirit,  by  Daphne  du 
Maurier.  (Heinemann.) 

Mirthful  Haven,  by  Booth  Tarkington. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Sisters  of  Prague,  by  Josef  Gregor. 
(Seeker.) 

A  Childhood,  by  Hans  Carossa. 
(Seeker.) 

Flamenco,  by  Eleanor  Smith.  (Gollancs.) 

The  Limestone  Tree,  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer.  (Heinemann.) 

Thunderclap,  by  John  Brophy.  (Eric 
Partridge.) 

The  House  with  the  Magnolias,  by 
Ralph  Arnold.  (Heinemann.) 

Laird  of  Laggan,  by  J.  J.  Bell. 
(Chapman  Hall.) 

Other  Ranks,  by  W.  V.  Tilsley.  (Cobden 
Sanderson.) 

New  Dimensions,  by  Beatrix  de  Candolle. 
(Herbert  Joseph.) 

Marriage  and  Money,  by  Barbar 
Blackburn.  (Seeker.) 

Fed  Up,  by  George  A.  Birmingham. 
(Methuen.) 

The  Thirteenth  Floor,  by  J.  F.  W. 
Hannay.  (Methuen.) 

Tumult  in  the  North,  by  George 
Preedy.  (The  Bodley  Head.) 

The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  by  William 
Faulkner.  (Chatto  6*  Windus.) 

Dear  Lovers,  by  John  C.  Moore. 
(Dent.) 

High  Table,  by  Joanna  Cannan.  (Benn.^ 

The  Fleet  Hall  Inheritance,  by 
Richard  Keveme.  (Constable.) 

Judas  and  Other  Stories,  by  John 
Metcalfe.  (Constable.)  I 

Lacemaker  Lekholm  Has  an  Idea,  by 
Gustaf  Hellstrom.  (Allen  <S>  Unvoin.) 

Reader,  I  Married  Him,  by  Anne  Green. 
(Benn.) 

Poor  Caroline,  by  Winifred  Holtby. 
(Cape.) 

Back  Street,  by  Fanny  Hurst.  (Cape) 


